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For all we have and are, 
For all our children’s fate, 
Stand up and meet the war— 
The Hun is at the gate. 


Our world has passed away 

In wantonness o’erthrown ; 
There’s nothing left to-day 

But steel, and fire, and stone. 


No easy hopes or lies 
Shall bring us to the goal ; 
But iron sacrifice 
Of body, will, and soul. 
RupDYARD KIPLING. 
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PREFACE 


“OF all the clergy,” wrote Mr. Ladbroke Black in 
a recent issue of the Weekly Dispatch, ‘‘ who can speak 
from experience of the war, the Rev. B. G. Bourchier 
(vicar of St. Jude-on-the-Hill, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb), now Senior Chaplain to the 58th (London) 
Division, takes the foremost place.’’ At the present 
time, Mr. Bourchier is perhaps the only clergyman in 
the whole of England who can speak with first-hand 
knowledge of the horrors perpetrated in the early days 
of the war, for on August 18th, 1914, just a fortnight 
after war had been declared, he left this country to 
act as Chaplain to a Red Cross Hospital, inaugurated 
by Mrs. Stobart-Greenhalgh. Barely three weeks 
elapsed before the Press, from end to end of the country, 
was stirred by receipt of the news that Mr. Bourchier 


and his friends had in that interval of time passed 


x 
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through a terrible ordeal, as the following paragraph ~ 
from one of our leading newspapers, under the date of 
September 6th, 1914, will show :— 

‘“The Rev. B. G. Bourchier, who has just 
arrived at Hebden Bridge, has come direct from 
the area of the war. During the past fifteen days 
he has passed through some terrible experiences 
and hardships. It will be remembered that in 
the middle of last month he went out as Chaplain, 
under the egis of the Belgian Red Cross. Staying 
some days at Brussels, he witnessed its seizure 
and occupation by the German Army. He then 
received orders to set out to the Dutch frontier, 
with a view to finding some doctors and nurses 
who were missing. Starting with only two others 
in an automobile, he reached Louvain, now and 
for ever historic, on the night of August 24th. 
This town he left in the early hours of the 25th, 
the very day on which it was so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. It seems probable that had any delay 
in leaving occurred, Mr. Bourchier and his com- 
panions would never have left alive. From 
Louvain they proceeded through some thirty miles 
of the German lines, reaching Hasselt at g o’clock 
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on the 26th. Here they were summarily arrested 
and kept under guard the whole day, being sent 
at night to Tongres. 

“‘ After a prolonged examination, in the course 
of which they received deepest humiliations, they 
were ordered to be shot at dawn. For the night 
they were imprisoned in the guard-room, being 
given a little straw to rest upon, but no sort of 
food. Dawn came, but not the death anticipated 
through those weary hours. The German cam- 
mander either relented or else had devised a more 
cruel punishment (as seems probable), 7.e. a long 
imprisonment, for he ordered all three to be taken 
to the fortress at Cologne. 

“ About noon they were marched to the train, 
and the tedious twelve-hour journey began. Nor 
was it uneventful, for at Liége a great multitude 
of maddened soldiers sought to lynch ‘these 
accursed English dogs.’ As it was, they leapt on 
to the carriage and seized every document and 
paper. The train was constantly stoned, and 
execrations were hurled at it at every station. At 
length the German town of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
reached about midnight, and the three prisoners 
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were marched between troops, to protect them - 
from the infuriated mob, to the military barracks. 
During the night they were condemned to lie 
in a dungeon below the level of the ground, on 
straw which was alive with vermin. Soldiers with 
fixed bayonets stood near all night. 

“Next day they were called up for further 
examination, stripped, and searched. At night 
they were conveyed to the fortress prison, and there 
incarcerated. Mr. Bourchier’s cell was the size of a 
large tomb, with no window and with just a small 
plank bed. At 5 a.m. he was rudely aroused by 
a huge German warder, who simply yelled his 
commands, and did not hesitate to strike any who 
did not instantly obey. 

“ After practically no food, save a slice of black, 
sour bread, the prisoners were taken before the 
Governor, who flew into a passion and bitterly 
cursed the English. This done, after many hours’ 
solitary confinement, each had to undergo the 
prison bath and assume prison garb. Every 
single possession was taken from them, and they 
were then taken back to the cells—presumably for 


three years. That same night, however, one of the 
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military authorities, and a perfect gentleman— 
the first they had met — intervened, and re- 
fused to allow this abominable injustice to proceed. 
When it was explained to him that Mr. Bourchier 
was Acting-Chaplain to the Red Cross unit pro- 
vided by Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair Stobart-Greenhalgh, 
he insisted that a permit allowing them to reach 
the Dutch frontier at Maastricht should be drawn 
up. Eventually this was done, and after several 
minor adventures and two days by rail and sea, 
all three arrived in London at midnight on 
Monday. 

“What they experienced simply goes to give 
but one more illustration of the disgraceful way in 
which the Germans are persisting in violating all 
convention that has hitherto existed, namely, that 
the persons of all those whose errands are those of 
mercy (viz. clergy, doctors, and nurses) shall be 
honourably respected by all. As it is, they have 
not hesitated to fire on priests engaged in the 
very act of administering the last Sacrament to 
the wounded and dying. What are we to think ? ”’ 

Fortunately, after three months’ rest Mr. Bourchier 


made an excellent recovery, and in January of the 
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present year he again left London, this time to take up 
the duties of a Chaplain to his Majesty’s Forces. ‘His 
first appointment was to the 2/1st London Division, 
then stationed in Sussex, under the command of 
Major-General Fry, M.V.O., C.B., with whom he re- 
mained until May. Subsequently, General Fry having 
assumed another command, Mr. Bourchier removed 
with his Division (known latterly as the 58th London 
Division) to the East Coast, the General Officer 
Commanding being Brigadier-General E. J. Cooper, 
D.S.0., M.¥.0., C.B. -In’ June he became Senior 
Chaplain. It was during these two periods—in 
Sussex and in East Anglia—that the addresses in this 
book were put together. Compiled, primarily, for the 
troops in the command, several of them, as the context 
will show, were later delivered before general congre- 
gations. By permission of Mr. Rudyard Kipling they 
are issued under the title of ‘‘ For All We Have and 
Are:”’ 


FOREWORD 


BY 


GENERAL Sir HORACE L. SMITH-DORRIEN, ' 
G.C.B., D.S.O. 


I HAVE been asked by the Author to write a brief 
Foreword to this soul-stirring little book. The excellent 
Preface alone, recounting as it does the unrivalled 
experiences of the devilish deeds of our foe, gained 
by the Reverend B. G. Bourchier in the course of his 
brief work for the wounded, is sufficient to bring 
the book to the notice of the public. 

There is, therefore, no necessity for me to do more 
than to recommend it to all who are in doubt as to 
the righteousness of our cause; to all who do not 
recognise that it is the duty of every able-bodied 
man who loves his country to place his services at 
the nation’s disposal ; and to all who are sore stricken, 
and want comfort and consolation. 

H. L. SMITH-DORRIEN, 


General. 
xvii B 





AUTHOR’S NOTE 


WarR—is it so absolutely incompatible with the genius 
of Christianity ? The Founder of our most holy Faith 
came into the world heralded, I know, as the Prince 
of Peace. The influence of Christianity must ever be 
on the side of peace. But I do not forget that He more 
than once proclaimed, ‘‘I came not to bring peace, 
but a sword.” Am I guilty of paradox? Human 
life is sacred ; and progress will ever keep in view the 
prevention of physical suffering. And yet are there 
not things more sacred than human life in its physical 
aspect ? And progress has higher aims than the mere 
prevention of suffering. Better, surely, that man 
should die in honour than that he should live in dis- 
grace; better ten thousand times that he should suffer 
than that he should tamely permit the wrong to 
triumph. 
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Yes, supremely sacred as is human life, there 
are things even more sacred — Honour and 
Right. 

‘T will appeal,” said Mr. Ruskin at the end of the 
Crimean War, ‘‘ I will appeal to the testimony of those 
whom the war has cost the dearest, I ask their witness 
to whom the war has changed the aspect of the earth 
and the imagery of heaven, whose hopes it has cut 
off like a spider's web, whose treasure it has placed 
in a moment under the seals of clay, those who can 
never more see the sun rise, nor watch the climbing 
light gild the Eastern clouds, without thinking of the 
graves it has gilded first, far down behind the dark 
earth-line, who never more shall see the crocus bloom 
in Spring without thinking what dust it is that feeds 
the wild flowers of Balaclava—ask their witness and 
see if they will not reply that it is well with them and 
with theirs, that they would have it no otherwise ; 
would not, if they might, receive back their gifts 
of love and life, nor take again the purple of their 
blood out of the cross on the breastplate of 
England.” 

For my own part I am confident that the time will 


come when war shall be no more. But that time will 
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not come either by haphazard or by shrieking “‘ Peace- 
at-any-price,”’ or by vaguely and vigorously denouncing 
war. The conditions of its final cessation are clearly 
enunciated by Christ the Peacemaker. You will 
notice that all the circumstances assigned as a sufficient 
justification of war presuppose in human nature some 
grave form of imperfection—e.g. selfishness, greed, fear, 
ignorance, lust, or ambition. Remove these imper- 
fections, and lo! you have abolished war. Attempt 
to extinguish war while these elements remain, and 
you do but retard the progress of the race. Not 
all unmerited is Tennyson’s scornful outburst 
against precipitate proclaimers of the universal 


peace :— 
Put down war! Can you tell 

Whether war be a cause or a consequence ? 
Put down the passions that make earth hell— 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride— 
-Jealousy down ! Cut off from the mind 
The bitter springs of anger and fear. 
Down, too, down at your own fireside 
With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 
For these are at war with mankind ! 


Yes, while in the hearts of men survive the passions 
which injure and the appetites which deprave, it will 
be well that Righteousness and Love should gird them- 
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selves with strength into the battle. It may be well 
that war should be always the last resort. 

But so long as wrong calls for redress and falsehood 
usurps the seat of truth, and injustice and tyranny 
prevail, neither that highest moral instinct which 
enthusiasm converts into religion—in short, neither 
God nor His Church—will condemn the voice that 
answers and the hand that smites. “‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” Yes, but their blessedness comes, not . 
from their vehement denunciation of war, but from 
their manifesting in themselves, and from their efforts 
to inspire in others, the Spirit of Christ. The cessation 
of war is to be devoutly prayed for, but its cessation 
depends on the prevalence upon earth of the Christian 
religion. On the growth of God’s Kingdom war waits 
for its final abolition, and the would-be peacemaker will 
be best employed in trying to spiritualise the forces 
of the world. The future lies with peace-loving, not 
war-making nations. Ours is the religion of peace, not 
because it denounces war, but because it is the religion 
of the Spirit Who brings peace. ‘ The Spirit of 
Christ,” says Professor Ford, “is the ideal Spirit from 
Which has been removed the imperfection which causes 
strife; and when that Spirit shall have drawn all life — 
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into Itself, and become manifested as the universal 
power, then shall the happier day begin for which 
ancient prophets no less than modern philosophers 
have sighed, when the fruit of righteousness shall be 
peace and the effect of righteousness quietness and 
confidence for ever.” 

Thus do I send this little volume on its way, and 
I do so with decidedly mixed feelings. Many of those 
who have heard one or more of these addresses have 
already passed into the Great Beyond, having made 
“ the great sacrifice.” The office of an Army Chaplain 
must always be a difficult and a responsible one. 
Often has it been borne in upon me, whilst speaking 
to a draft of men about to leave for the front, that 
for many of them mine will perhaps be the last earthly 
message they will hear. Who, indeed, is sufficient ? 
May God, therefore, pardon the many shortcomings 
of my message, spoken or written. In the course of 
this book I shall be found to owe a debt to various 
others, whose words of wisdom I have assimilated. 
This obligation I desire to publicly and gratefully 
acknowledge. But there is one name which, unmen- 
tioned, would leave this Note incomplete—that of 
the Bishop of London. Here and there in these pages 
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will frequently be found one or other of his incomparable - 
“dicta.”” A friendship of now twenty years will 
account for this, but more than that—I am among 
those (and their name is legion) who regard the “‘ lead ”’ 
given by the Bishop as one of the few causes for re- 
joicing so far as the war is concerned. Both by 
precept and example the Bishop has added—if such 
an addition be possible—a new dignity and meaning 
to the high office which, since he came to occupy it, 
he has adorned with such conspicuous honour. To 
see him among our soldiers is to be filled with pride 
at belonging to the same Church. During the last 
fifteen months the Bishop’s efforts to stir the Church 
of England to rise to its God-given opportunity have 
won the approbation of all men. It is for us, clergy 
and laity alike, to back him up. If (under God) 
what I have tried to say tends to help in this direction, | 
I am more than repaid. 

BASIL G. BOURCHIER. 

ST. JUDE’s Day, 1915. 


“FOR ALL WE HAVE AND 
ARE” 





I 
HIS NAME 
WHY AM I A SOLDIER? 


(i) ‘‘ Have regard unto thy name.”—Eccuus. xli, 12. 


(ii) ‘‘ He made himself of no reputation.’’—PHIL. ii, 7. 


Our nation is at war, primarily, because of “a scrap 


’ 


of paper.’”’ On the day of the declaration of war— 
the memorable August 4th, 1914—we had but a small 
army. Subsequently our enemies dubbed our small 
army “‘contemptible,’’ but in the light of a year’s 
events this title has scarcely been justified. But to-day 
the British army is no longer small. In an incredibly 
short space of time thousands of our best and bravest 
—you, my comrades, among them—have offered them- 
selves, voluntarily, in response to the call of King and 
Country. Now, were it possible to analyse or classify 
the various motives that have led men to throw up 


good and lucrative positions and join the Forces, I 


I 
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imagine that patriotism and a sense of duty would 
prove to be in the majority of cases the compelling 
cause. Let us thank God that this has been so. An 
Englishman’s sense of honour is something of which we 
may be justly proud, and its reputation is deservedly 
world-wide. Far distant be the day when this splendid 
ideal shall be lost. National honour cannot be too 
jealously cherished and protected, whatever the cost. 
Better ten thousand times to die in honour than live 
in disgrace. 
Summum crede nefas vitam proeferre pudori, 
et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

But, my brothers, in the present war something more 
than national honour is at stake. Indeed, though 
I do not myself share this point of view, I try to 
appreciate the openly-expressed reluctance of many to 
draw the sword in defence of one’s country on the ground 
that the exercise of warfare is irreconcilable with the 
genius of Christianity ; but that plea, in my judgment, 
is untenable at the present time. We are fighting, 
not so much for the honour of our country, as for the 
honour of our God. Not only is this a holy war, it 
is the holiest war that ever has been waged. The cause 
is the most sacred that man has been asked to defend. 
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It is the honour of the most High God which is im- 
perilled. Our enemies have done despite to His Name. 
The Christian man never had less cause for misgiving 
for being a soldier. This truly is a war of ideals. 
Odin is ranged against Christ, and Berlin is seeking to 
prove its supremacy over Bethlehem. Every shot that 
is fired, every bayonet thrust that gets home, every 
life that is sacrificed, is in very truth ‘“‘ for His Name’s 
sake.”’ Have no misgiving. The Huns have dis- 
honoured His Name. Have I not seen it with my own 
eyes? Almost a year ago I was a witness of their 
open hatred of the Christ. Over a drive of less than 
forty miles in Belgium I remember seeing, not one, 
but many churches in ruins or in flames. We have it 
on indisputable authority that as they ‘‘ hacked their 
way through ”’ the invaders paused to waste valuable 
time, not for any strategic purpose, but simply and 
solely in order to burn crucifixes and mutilate 
Madonnas in the churches. For these buildings, 
hallowed by the centuries, no indignity has been too 
great. Not content with converting them into stables, 
eye-witnesses have sworn that in the early days of the 
war there were occasions when women and girls were 


driven into these sacred edifices, only to be followed 
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by the unbridled soldiery who, there and then, wan- 

tonly dishonoured them. Robbery and pillage of 
valuable consecrated articles have characterised their 
cultured progress, whilst sacred vessels, not even 
excepting the Tabernacle in which, for years, has 
reposed the sacred Presence of “le bon Dieu,’”’ have 
been degraded to the lowest of uses. They have defiled © 
His dwelling-places, and done despite to His Holy 
Name. The path of duty is plain. We are bidden 
“to have regard”? to our name. Of all possessions 
that man can give or earth can yield, a good name is 
the most precious, nor does anything attainable tran- 
scend it in value except the traits of character that 
deserve it. First of all, my brothers, how is a good 
name to be obtained? Am I guilty of paradox when 
I say that a good name is obtained by not seeking it ? 
It is almost the only quest which negatives the maxim, 
“He that seeketh findeth.” Love of human appro- 
bation is the most perilous of soul-traps. The over- 
earnest quest of a good name makes a man more 
covetous of the form than solicitous for the soul of 
goodness, and contents itself with a mere veneering of 
virtue. Such a one is the German. Our enemies, as 


we have been witnessing, change with their latitude and 
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conform to a low standard, proving, as they so con- 
clusively have done, that their claim to be the possessors 
of a good name is wholly unmerited. Moreover, it is 
difficult to see how an unmerited good name can be 
enjoyed. He who wears a mask must surely be in 
constant terror lest through its seams there be caught 
occasional glimpses of his real face. The only good 
name worth having is that which God can be called 
upon to bear witness to that it is deserved. Unsought, 
just such a good name has been accorded the members 
of his Majesty’s Forces in this hour of the nation’s trial. 
The British soldier, at home or abroad, is, with few 
exceptions, respected, trusted, and honoured as he 
deserves to be. Comrades, I ask you to guard this 
reputation very jealously. During these days of your 
training, whether in billet or in camp, merit the be- 
stowal of a good name. Live straight and clean. 
Eschew the temptations that follow in the wake of a 
soldier’s life. Remember God, and the honour due to 
His Name. Be not profane. Do your training cheer- 
fully and submit with good grace to the discipline of 
the army. Thus you will be prepared, when the hour 
arrives, to follow in the steps of those who have pre- 


ceded you “‘ somewhere in France,” and where already 
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they have, by their chivalry and valour, won the praises . 
and excited the admiration of the two nations whose 
hands are linked in ours in this tremendous conflict. 
I now pass to inquire, what are the uses of a good name ? 
Primarily, for one’s self. A good name in him who 
bears it should foster humility, together with the un- 
ceasing desire and endeavour to grow more and more 
into all that the good name represents and includes. 
To be perpetually conscious of being appraised where 
one ought to be condemned, is to go through life a hypo- 
crite self-condemned. At least, then, the possessor of a 
good name should seek to deserve it. More than this, a 
good name is a potent means of usefulness, but it must 
be used wisely. In nothing so much as in the use of 
his good name does a man need to be taught to be 
cautious. Good names are all too often lent too 
readily. I hold in highest esteem some of those whose 
signature of commendation is not worth the ink with 
which it is written. A good name is, or ought to be, 
a power, and therefore to be used only in behalf of 
truth and justice and righteousness. For such a use 
of his good name the Englishman has been given a 
unique opportunity to-day. Were it not so, neither 
you nor I would be in his Majesty’s Army to-day. 
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What, I ask you, would have been our position to-day 
had we been “ false to our word and faithless to our 
friends’? We should have stood aside as detached 
spectators viewing an intrepid little State take her 
stand on the side of righteousness, without even 
counting the cost, merely because she knew her cause 
was righteous. The gallant resistance of Liége, though 
it has played an indispensable part in the general 
- campaign, has not saved its country; Brussels has 
been entered, Antwerp invested, Louvain sacked, and 
the whole country crushed beneath the iron heel of the 
invader. And to all this we should have stood apart 
as a silent witness. What our feelings would then 
have been may be easily deduced from the weighty 
words of Mr. Asquith. ‘‘ Sooner than be a silent wit- 
ness, which meant, in fact, a silent accomplice, of this 
tragic triumph of force over law and freedom, I would 
rather see this country of ours blotted from the pages 
of history.” If this had been the estimate of our own 
conduct, how would our inaction have appeared in the 
sight of other nations? What would the cultured 
heathen have thought of our Christianity ° 

The Peace party says, ‘‘ Had we but stood aloof, the 


world would have echoed with our example.” It 
Cc 
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would have echoed with our shame. Had we stood 
apart we should have borne witness to the fact that 
there is only one law that governs the earth, and that 
is the law of self-interest. As it is, England has chosen 
the better part, she has lost her peace but she has 
retained her honour. She goes into this conflict with 
clean hands and a pure purpose. Never in all her 
history has she entered the arena to espouse a more 
righteous cause. We hate war, but we love justice 
better than a guilty peace. ; 

This monstrous, wicked war, forced on the 
world through the mad ambition of a Kaiser and his 
military advisers, has roused the patriotism of England. 
We feel that the cause of human fellowship has been 
betrayed, and that the task is laid on us to break the 
curse of militarism, which for a generation has blighted 
civilisation, has arrested social progress throughout 
Christendom, has mocked every humane ideal and 
filled the hearts of millions of men with the basest 
passions of greed and domination. 

They have sacrificed everything to sharpen their 
sword; their aims have been nakedly predatory. 
“World-power or downfall!’’ That is the spirit in 


which this monstrous and bloody war has been 
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engineered—a spirit destructive of that for which Jesus 
Christ stands. 

In God’s Name I would say to every man—weigh 
carefully and prayerfully the cause that claims your 
advocacy. Then, if you become convinced that it 
is Christ’s cause, wait for no other good name before 
you give your own for Imperial service. You are not 
accountable to or for those who hold back. Be ready 
to go whenever and wherever your King wants your 
service most. To your conscience, and to God Whose 
voice your conscience is, alone are you responsible, 
if against your own sense of right and duty you hold 
back because others do. If yours is really a good 
name, nothing can tarnish it save the dishonourable 
action of withholding it when a great “cause” de- 
manded, and rightly demanded, its aid. Look at the 
Cross—the object of the hatred of our foe. It stands 
for the sacrifice of a Name. The Name of Jesus was 
a Name above every name, yet in the grandest 
“cause’”’ that the world has ever known the Owner 
sacrificed it. We follow His lead but tardily, fearful 
of the sacrifice, the hardships, and the loss. Brothers, 
what folly! ‘‘ He that would find his life must lose it.”’ 


Never, perhaps, in the history of the world, since the 
C 2 
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days of Christ Himself, have Englishmen and Christians 
had a greater opportunity of displaying to what lengths 
they are prepared to go in the matter of sacrificing 
their good name in a great and righteous cause. The 
lesson of the hour is—win a good name by deserving 
it, not by seeking it. Use it in the service of God and 
man; and because Truth, Justice, Honour, and 
Righteousness demand its sacrifice, surrender it gladly, 
just like your Master, in the assurance that, although 
maybe it becomes blotted out and disappears from 
the books of men, it will be found hereafter written 
full and fair in God’s Book of Life. “ Have regard 


to thy name.” 


II 
HiS SPIRIT 
HOW OUGHT I TO FIGHT ? 


(i) “ Not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 
the Lord.”’—ZEcu. iv, 6. 


(ii). ‘‘ Quit you like men.’”’—I. Cor. xvi, 13. 


EXACTLY one year ago to-day I stood in the streets of 
Brussels watching the enormous hosts of the German 
Army as it passed on to its onslaught on unhappy 
Antwerp. Looking back over the twelve months that 
have since gone by, it is to realise that never in the 
history of the world has there been a year of such 
tremendous happenings. Events have occurred that 
are destined to change the entire course of mankind. 
Things can never be quite the same again. We who saw 
those troops did not fail to understand how formidable 


a foe they were, as indeed they are proving every day. 


ir 
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Neither were we among those who prophesied a short 
war. Do we to-day see anything to make us reverse 
our judgment ? Onthe contrary, we have passed this 
week through what undoubtedly is the blackest week, 
so far as we are concerned, since the war began. 

I now pass to recall another scene, a scene enacted 
in our great Cathedral of St. Paul’s ten days ago. 
There, on the first anniversary of the war, the nation, 
led by its Sovereign, went to inaugurate the second 
year with the humble prayer that God would continue 
to be with us. It seemed to me that there the nation 
laid at God’s feet, for His acceptance, a triple offering 
—(a) human blood, as represented by the willing 
sacrifice of the lives of so many of our dearest, our 
bravest, and our best ; (b) human tears, as represented 
by the unutterable sorrow, the countless broken hearts 
and blighted lives of those who never again in this life 
will see those whom they loved ; but (c) chiefest of all, 
we offered to God our spirit. Believe me, the ultimate 
factor in the victory which—make no mistake about it 
—is to be ours, is neither “might nor power, but 
spirit.” To us has been vouchsafed something not 
possessed by our enemies, for to us has been given a 


SPIRIT unknown to them. Their criminal acts have 
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repeatedly proved this. They have done things in- 
conceivable to a Britisher. 

A year come next Tuesday, I saw with my own eyes, 
after leaving Louvain in ruins, through forty miles, 
one church after another in flames. Frankly, I do 
not profess to understand the spirit which, for ob- 
viously no military advantage, allowed the German 
troops to waste valuable time—for what? Why, 
to saturate crucifixes with petrol and set them on 
fire, or out of wanton devilry to cut off the breasts 
of the wooden statues of the Madonna. Apart from 
other enormities, ACTS LIKE THESE BETRAY A SPIRIT 
THAT CAN NEVER EMERGE VICTORIOUS. Had Germany 
played the game, she would have been the most 
wonderful nation in the world. Germany has might, 
Germany has power, but Germany has not the spirit. 
She lacks God’s Spirit, the Christ-spirit. And what 
is God’s Spirit ? Whence is it to be sought and found ? 
What are to be the evidences that our nation is 
possessed of it ? How, in short, are we to prove that 


6 


we, like Belgium, have “not lost our soul”? For 
the answer I turn instinctively to our soldiers, and 
I say unhesitatingly that had their spirit been the 


spirit of the whole nation behind them the end of 
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the war would have ere now been in sight. Alas! 
to our shame let it be said, that the nation behind 
them has been far behind them in its spirit, and until 
more of the right spirit is displayed the hour of victory 
will inevitably be delayed. The spirit of our troops 
has been incomparable. Take only their fortitude, 
their self-denial, their service, their cheerful acceptance 
of discipline, their unashamed reliance upon God. 
Take these qualities one by one, and it is to realise 
how miserably they have been imitated by the nation 
at home. What about our spirit of fortitude? True, 
the fortitude to be displayed by those whom circum- 
stances keep at home is of a different character from | 
that in the trenches, but it is—if anything—of greater 
importance. Can it be truthfully said that as a nation 
we have exhibited it ? The gloomy and unjustifiable 
pessimism of some of our writers and speakers is 
intolerable, The croaker is our enemy’s best friend, 
his most serviceable ally. On the other hand, I cannot 
but pay the richly-merited tribute due to the women 
of the nation, who, with a spirit of fortitude that is 
quite wonderful, have day by day “‘ carried on” with 
seeming cheerfulness, but all the while listening for 
the footfall of the telegraph boy as he brings the dread 
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intimation from the War Office. In the hour of their 
sorrow the women have been splendid. 

Then, what of our spirit of self-denial ? Our troops 
have shown this spirit to a remarkable degree. To 
us Chaplains in the Army it is, perhaps, given to 
know more than to others at what real sacrifice many 
in the ranks are wearing khaki to-day. In order to 
serve their King and country there are many to-day 
who have relinquished all thought of wordly advance- 
ment, whilst overseas our soldiers have endured 
“hell”? without a murmur. Again I ask—Does 
this spirit exist, as much as it ought, at home? For 
instance, was there any more pernicious cry than 
that which proclaimed—“ Business as usual’’ ? With 
our country fighting for its very existence, how can 
anything be as usual? Still, to look around one even 
to-day, after a whole year of war, one sees a strange 
reluctance on the part of many to take any share 
in the necessary sacrifices. They “eat, drink, and 
are merry ’—and to-morrow others may die. Believe 
me, not until the nation as a whole, not by proxy, 
displays a little more of the spirit of renunciation 
will victory be ours. Then, what of the spirit of 


service ? For ever it shall redound to our Empire’s 
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credit that, uncompelled, she has been able to place 
so vast an army in the field and in so short a time. 
To no one, save one gentleman, does this army appear 
to be “contemptible.” But what ts contemptible 
is the altogether disgraceful spirit that allows so large 
a number of serviceable men to remain civilians 
at home. This spirit—so treacherous, so unpatriotic, 
so cowardly—constitutes, in my judgment, a very 
serious menace to our nation. Are such as these 
worth defending? Personally I would never compel 
them to serve. They are not worth the time and _ 
trouble of training. Such as these would be equally 
happy under German rule. Why detain them? 
Further, we have to admit to possessing in our midst 
another diabolical spirit, which at such a crisis makes 
“strikes” possible. I only ask myself why the 
fate of a striker should be in the slightest degree differ- 
ent from that of a traitor or a spy ? No, until we revive 
the right spirit of service, whereby everybody gives 
the maximum of which he (or she) is capable, and gives 
it freely, we cannot crush our foe—whose concentration 
is a thing worthy of the imitation of any and every 


nation in the world. 


Fas est ab hoste doceri. 
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In the same way, the nation has yet to learn some- 
thing of the spirit of discipline. Men, even Englishmen, 
have to realise that there is such a thing as the 
subordination of one’s own rights for the larger benefit 
of the whole nation and Empire. Take but one ex- 
ample. Air raids are both frequent and dangerous. 
Yet, how unready so many are to curtail their normal 
quantity of light, and generally co-operate with those 
in authority. And, to what extent has our Sovereign’s 
example been followed ? True it is, that the restoration 
of the wholesome spirit of discipline is much to be 
desired. 

Finally, I for one thank God for this war, in so far 
that it has beyond all shadow of doubt revived, both 
among our own and the French troops, the spirit 
of true (not conventional) religion. Men at the front, 
in the face of death, lose their shyness and reserve, 
and openly avow their faith in God. But what of 
the nation whose battles they are fighting? Have 
they that same spirit? I would it were possible to 
think so. But our churches tell a different story. 
In the opening days of the war they were thronged, 
but ere very long the early enthusiasm sadly waned. 
So far it has not been revived. But iz has got to be. 
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Believe me, God is not mocked. Essential as are both 
might and power, something more is needed. We 
owe it to God—aye, and we owe it them, our brave 
armies. It is little enough we can do for them, but 
what will be our reflections when they come home 
victorious to feel that we denied them our prayers ? 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 


Again I repeat that the ultimate and decisive 
factor in the war is neither might nor power, but a 
right spirit. As the miner, the dock labourer, the 
peasant, and the mechanic add to the material wealth 
of England by their bodily toil, so by the manner 
of their home life and the secret thoughts of their 
souls they are adding to the spiritual wealth of England 
either life or death. And no man amongst us has any 
more right to shirk the spiritual responsibility than 
the miner, the dock labourer, the peasant, and the 
mechanic have the right to shirk their physical labour. 
Suppose the horror of a general strike should come 
upon us. How we should plead with, how we should ab- 
jure, how we should upbraid and condemn the workers ! 
But suppose the workers, the producers of material 


wealth, charged all the rest of us with doing nothing 
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for England’s spiritual wealth, suppose they accused 
us of a general strike in the region of spirit, what 
should we answer them? It is the bounden duty of 
every man in England to contribute by his actions, 
by the direction of his soul, to the greatness and the 
beauty and the immortal wealth of England’s life. 
Yes, spirit—God’s spirit, the Christ-spirit—is the winner, 
the spirit of fortitude and chivalry, of self-denial, 
of service, of discipline, and, above all, of absolute 
trust in and devotion to God, not Germany’s God, 
but England’s. This is a war between two ideals, 
and we may continue to prosecute it with absolute 
confidence. When will it end? I cannot tell. Who 
is to win? Ask the prophet. ‘‘ Not by might, nor 
by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord.” Our 
troops have exhibited it. It is up to the nation to 


do the same. 


Ill 
HIS HAIR 


WHAT DOES GOD THINK OF IT ALL ? 


(i) ‘‘ His head and His hairs were white like wool, as white 
as snow.’’—REV. i, 14. 
(ii) ‘‘ Christ suffered.” —I. PET. ii, 21. 


THERE is a French proverb which says, ‘“ L’homme 
propose, et Dieu dispose,’ but as life continues to 
unfold itself the conviction is forced upon one that 
there is far greater truth in the saying, ‘‘ Dieu propose, 
et homme dispose.”” God, being what we believe 
Him to be, proposes for every soul born into this 
world nothing save good; but God, again being what 
we believe Him to be, cannot enforce the carrying out 
of His proposals. There is such a thing as Divine 
impotence. For illustration and proof of this we need 


go no farther than the present war. Do not tell me 
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that this spectacle of blood, suffering, and death is of 
God’s choice. And, above all, do not ask me the 
question, terrible by reason of its superficiality, as to 
why God allows it and why, being Almighty, He does 
not intervene to stop the war? The contention that 
“He could if He wished ”’ displays a crass ignorance 
and an inability to grasp the most rudimentary prin- 
ciples laid down by a beneficent Creator for the 
government of this His world. Is not this plainly a 
world of order? Arbitrary and spasmodic inter- 
vention could only mean a return to chaos. God 
proposes, and in order that His proposals may be carried 
into execution we find that He resorts to the means of 
persuasion, counsel, and admonition. But what He 
never can resort to is—compulsion. A man who is 
compelled is no man. A compelled human being is a 
contradiction of terms. He becomes an automaton, 
and valueless before God. Your value and mine in the 
sight of God lies in our being possessed of absolute 
freedom of will. In order to win that will and to 
secure our act of voluntary self-surrender God will use 
every means that is consonant with His Being. But 
compel—He never can. All this is very startling, I 


grant you; but it is the only reasonable method of 
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explaining all that is wrong in the world. I cannot 
now hope to examine in any detail those many and 
intricate processes which have contributed to the 
present war, but I guess I am not far from the truth 
if I submit that the root cause, in a word, is lack of 
co-operation between man and God. I venture to 
suggest that there is no verse in the whole Bible more 
pregnant with meaning than the concluding verse 
of the 13th chapter of St. Matthew’s gospel. He 
lacked neither the pity nor the power to do His mighty 
works, but their unbelief, z.e. their lack of faith and 
their refusal to co-operate with Him, circumscribed 
and fettered Him. Where the Divine power is un- 
invoked it invariably remains unexercised. God pro- 
poses, and whenever and wherever we co-operate with 
Him by prayer and communion the result can only 
be one, that is, good. Can it be said of the nations 
now taking part in this bloody struggle that they have 
waited upon God and sought to know His councils ? 
God has proposed, but man has disposed—quite 
differently. The consequence, as must ever be the 
case, has been disastrous. Who, then, shall dare to 
impute the blame to God? Why, nine-tenths of the 


misery of this life is in its origin human, not Divine. 
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Yes, and what does God think of it all? What can 
be the feelings of One so beneficent, as He witnesses 
the thwarting of His cherished plans, and as He sees 
misery supplanting happiness, and sin substituted for 
holiness, and death trampling upon life? Should He 
not intervene and enforce the carrying out of His will ? 
Will He not by a word from His lips put right what is 
wrong? Inshort, why in the name of heaven does not 
God assert His omnipotence ? I reply—simply because 
He cannot, being what He is. Being Almighty, of 
course, He could, but by that very act of intervention 
and by the substitution of compulsion for voluntary 
service He would violate the inviolable principles that 
He has Himself laid down. No, He must go on— 
waiting—waiting—waiting. He must acquiesce in 
our delays, and abide His time. Don’t you marvel at 
the condescension? Do you realise the tremendous 
honour that God is paying to man? But—and this 
the most tragic circumstance of all—do you under- 
stand at what awful cost God endures man’s refusals 
and his lack of faith? Permit a digression. Of all 
the stories that I have ever heard I remember none 
that impressed me so much as one told of the only 


daughter of a professional man. The girl lived with 
D 
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her parents, who were well-to-do, in the country. 
They idolised her, and spared nothing to add to her 
comfort and general happiness, and not until she 
reached the age of nineteen did aught occur to disturb 
the harmony of that ideally happy home. Then came 
the cruel, but not altogether unknown, tragedy. This 
only child, the joy of her parents, was seduced 
by some scoundrel, who, as is ever the case, fled, 
leaving her to face her shame alone. Unable any 
longer to conceal her condition, the unhappy girl 
unfolded her tale of misery to her father. Not un- 
naturally, perhaps, he vented upon her his sternest 
rebukes and indignation, cutting short the interview 
with the words, ‘‘ Now go and tell your mother.” 
Broken-hearted, she went and sobbed out the tragic 
story of her undoing to the mother she loved so well. 
Now, her mother’s most prized possession was a head 
of exquisite auburn hair. Hearing her unhappy child 
to the end, she then gently put her from her, without 
one single word of rebuke, bidding her leave her until 
the morning. When, on the morrow, mother and 
daughter met again, the mother’s auburn hair was white 
as snow. Do you know why? Let me tell you. Be- 
cause she suffered. God’s hair—look at it and ask 
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yourself why, as seen by St. John, is it “‘ white as wool, 
white as snow”? The whiteness betokens His age-long 
suffering. In speechless agony He beholds the apathy 
and self-will of His people. What, you ask, does God 
think of the war, of the cutting off of young lives, of 
the broken hearts, of the wholesale frustration of His 
hopes and plans? Measure His appalling suffering 
by the snow whiteness of His hair. Fathers and 
mothers, grey and white before their time, we know 
something of what they are suffering. But their 
suffering will, we may hope, diminish with time. 
Whereas the suffering of God rather increases than 
decreases as the years go on. In proportion to His 
love He suffers. God is Love. Every time the 
Christian recites his Church’s Creed he reminds himself 
that not only does God, the Maker of heaven and earth, 
exist, but that God cares. ‘I believe in God the 
Father’’; yes, I believe that He is, but I believe, 
too, that He has a deep and abiding concern for every 
single being born into the world. No one is outside 
God’s care. His infinite love and attention are at the 
disposal of every created being at all times and in all 
places. I doubt if there is any thought more calculated 


to enhearten and encourage us than the remembrance 
D2 
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that we are of such value in the sight of God. There is | 
no danger of our being lost in the crowd. The Christian 
—I speak with all reverence—has a right to demand 
that his God, the object of his religion, shall be a God 
of Love. Nothing begets love more than love. Truly 
““we love Him because He first loved us.”” The proof 
of that amazing love needs no human words. Lo! 
it is placarded before our eyes. Listen, ‘‘God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son. 
that He might die for the sins of the world,’ ’ Could 
He have done more? Further, the oneness of the 
Father with Christ emboldens us to affirm that He was 
not merely a Spectator of, but a Sharer in, the un- 
utterable sufferings of His Son. What mind, what 
tongue, what pen shall hope to estimate the suffering 
that this war, and all that has accompanied it, has 
entailed upon our all-loving God? Yet, to tell the truth, 
are not some of us, like St. John the Baptist of old, 
inclined to be “ offended” with Him? Half-despair- 
ingly and half-impatiently we ask ourselves, ‘‘ Why does 
He make no sign? Why does He not rend the heavens 
and come down? Why does He do—nothing?” 
Perhaps we allow ourselves to think that He has for- 


gotten, that He has become indifferent, or even that 
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He has let go the reins of government from out His 
hand. Comrades, ere you do this, go back, I beg you, 
and recall our Master’s habit as He lived His incarnate 
life in Galilee some I900 years ago. Watch Him as 
He goes hither and thither in the performance of His 
works of mercy, healing diseases, cleansing the leper, 
giving sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech 
to the dumb. Ten lepers come to Him, and instantly 
He heals them. But where ten came, there must 
have been tens of tens who never came, and who, 
because they never came, never got. The principle 
is a startling one, but nevertheless it is profoundly 
true, that God has laid it down as an inviolable con- 
dition that where the Divine power is uninvoked it 
remains unexercised. Why does He do none of His 
mighty works? Think you that He lacks the power 
or the pity? What folly! He does not His mighty 
works because of their unbelief. Man’s lack of faith 
places limits upon God. By his unbelief man has it 
within his power to circumscribe the Divine activities. 
He did so 1900 years ago, and He is doing it still, and 
in face of this refusal on the part of man to come to God 
and offer Him his co-operation God withholds His 


hand. God will never compel the allegiance of man, 
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for to do that would be to destroy man’s only value 
in God’s sight—namely, that of his own free will man 
should turn to serve God. How full of significance 
becomes the oft-repeated formula on the lips of Christ, 
“Go in peace. Thine own faith hath saved thee.” 
This demand of God upon man’s faith seems to me to 
bring with it the real and the only explanation of the 
mystery of God’s dealings with His people in every — 
age. Looking down on this world of His creation, 
created purely out of love, God verily yearns to set 
right what is wrong, but to do so without finding faith 
and co-operation in His people would be worse than 


useless. Meantime, He suffers. 


IV 
HIS EYES 


WHAT EFFECT IS THE WAR LIKELY TO HAVE UPON 
RELIGION ? 


(i) ‘‘ Upon one stone shall be seven eyes.””—ZECcH. iii, 9. 


(ii) “‘ His eyes were as a flame of fire.” —REv. i, 14. 


I 


NOTHING is going to be the same after the war. With 
the restoration of peace will dawn a new era. The 
sphere of religion will, we may hope, prove no exception. 
In no direction is reform more earnestly and devoutly 
to be desired. All too long we have acquiesced in 
those “ unhappy divisions’ which, unhealed, consti- 
tute a very serious menace to the well-being and 
progress of Christ’s Church. The prophecy which I 
have chosen as the basis thought of this address talks 


of ‘‘ one stone.’’ I assume that ‘‘ the stone”’ is the 
29 
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symbol of God’s Church, and that we are meant to — 
realise that in God’s sight His Church may be viewed 
from at least seven aspects. As, for instance, He looks 
down upon His Church His eye is (a) searching. His is 
the eye of the omniscient, His the judgment of the 
infallible. Does not He, from Whom no secret is hid, 
search His Church to know how far it is fulfilling its 
sacred Mission? What does He find? Is it a case 
of “ nothing but leaves’? Is His Church all outward 
show and much profession? Is it concerned more 
with creeds than with character, with rites more than 


a” 


right living? Is His search for “ fruits’ rewarded ? 
Bigotry and intolerance are the antithesis of the Christ- 
spirit, narrow-mindedness only helps to widen, not to 
heal, the wounds of the Master’s Body. Iam not trying 
to use mere broad-sounding or liberal-looking words 
about the Church. It is deplorable that Christians 
should thus range themselves into factions. Yet I 
trust that God, looking down on His people, sees, 
despite man-made factions, that they are really one, 
not because of a united ministry, but because of One 
Holy Spirit, Who blows where He listeth, and because 
of one love for the One Lord. Desirable as is the 


restoration of visible unity between the Churches— 
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and such union would mean untold strength—yet the 
union between profession and practice is even more to 
be desired. The ultimate test of all religion is not its 
orthodoxy, but the holiness of character that is its 
product. I yield to none in recognising the supreme 
importance and value of strict doctrinal teaching, but 
I equally recognise that holiness is often independent of 
creed. Good men, whatever their party label, enrich 
the life-blood of the world. 

Show me a man who in his life strives to be kind, 
just, true, upright, and pure, not mean, nor sly, nor 
jealous, nor shady, and he may be a Churchman, a 
Free Churchman, or a Roman Catholic, he may be 
heterodox or orthodox—lI care not one straw, but I will 
beg him to help me to be like himself, the child of God. 

The centuries do homage to goodness, whatever its 
source. When men exhibit the fruits of the Spirit, to 
know them is to love them, but, oh! if they come 
labelled ‘‘ strictly orthodox,” vaunting themselves as 
Catholics, with snarls and sneers on their lips, talking 
Beatitudes, but acting Inquisitions, exalting Churchianity 
over Christianity and converting Religion into Religion- 
ism, I failto recognisethem. Theyareimpostors, frauds, 


shams. And if they fail to deceive me, still less can they 
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hope to deceive God. True religion means a good 
life. It is not, it cannot be, an affair of outward cere- 
monies: these may be (and often are) invaluable 
incidents—but it is something which restores man to 
God. It does not merely enable men to wear broad 
phylacteries, and bid them make long prayers, but it 
urges them to rule the tongue, mortify the passions, 
soften the temper, deny the will, and learn patience, 
forgiveness, purity, and honour. God does not require 
nor forbid man’s ritual, but he does demand from man 
his holiness. Read the history of the world, and it is 
to realise how many of its greatest crimes have been 
committed in the name of Religion. The conceit of 
infallible opinion has ever been a curse. Upon its 
head lies the malediction of 10,000 martyrs, and at 
its door lies the bitterness of millions of broken hearts. 
What was called orthodoxy, catholicity, was often the 
most hideous error. Wholesale massacres were per- 
petrated, whilst vice and villainy flaunted themselves 
in high places unrebuked. A Pope steeped in vilest 
infamy founded the Inquisition of torture and blood. 
Charles V. and Philip II., two monsters of iniquity, 
doomed some two thousand victims to cruel death for 


eating flesh in Lent. Had you called such as these 
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irreligious, they would have raised their unclean hands 
in pious horror and surprise. They ignored the truth 
that opinions and observances cannot take the place 
of sincerity and righteousness. 

Many of the quarrels, hatreds, and excommunications 
which for eighteen centuries have disgraced the Church 
of God have centred around trivialities, and they have 
had less to do with the true end of human life than one 
hour’s honest struggle with temptation. The one to 
whom men turn is not he who worries about petty 
ecclesiasticisms, but he who is patently the child of 
God. What matter if a man say “ Shibboleth” or 
“‘ Sibboleth ” provided he be good and holy. If bad in 
the home, if the mind ferments with unholy desires, if 
cruel with hand or tongue, all man’s orthodoxy will 
not save him. The harlots shall go into heaven before 
him. A man’s opinions may be all wrong, but his 
loveliness will move the world. Terrible is the responsi- 
bility of those who, professing to be the followers of 
the gentle Christ, by their self-assertiveness and love- 
lessness repel instead of attract. If men are to 
love our religion, we must make it lovely ; if they are to 
respect our opinions, they must first respect our 


character. The Christian should be the most exemplary 
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in all the world. The one aim of his life should be to 
bring forth much fruit, not of talk, but of character. 
God alone can know the wicked harm accruing from 
inter-Christian wranglings, and the miserable hair- 
splittings over empty nothings. Whilst the world 
is hungering for the Bread of Life, we are wrangling 
over forms and incidentals, and leaving them unfed. 
Let there be seen a closer union between what Christians 
profess and what they do, and the restoration of the 
unity of the Christian Church is far nearer at hand 
than we supposed. 

At the same time I am anxious, in my honest 
attempt to emphasise the necessity of ‘‘ good works,” 
not to create the impression that I undervalue the 
necessity of a “right faith.” That, I firmly believe, 
is eminently desirable. For instance, I find myself, 
if I may say so with all respect, in disagreement with 
the Bishop of Carlisle when he refers to “‘ Episcopacy 
and Sacraments” as ‘‘secondary things.’ In his 
recent charge the Bishop says :— 

“T cannot doubt that if the Church of Christ 
had for twenty centuries continued to lay the 
emphasis on the Gospel where its Founder laid 


it, divisions in the Church would long have ceased 
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to be, and wars have become impossible. There 
are some Churches in Christendom which are 
scarcely distinguishable from political and financial 
clubs. To Christianise and spiritualise these 
Churches will spell their political and financial 
ruin. This ruin we must expect that they will 
resist with all their might—ecclesiastical, diplo- 
matic, ratiocinative, menacing. They have popu- 
lar newspapers, skilful advocates, vested interests 
without number on their side. They have dug 
themselves deep in the trenches of tradition. They 
are able to make strong appeals to historic in- 
stinct, to continuous usage, to esthetic sentiment, 
to fervent emotions, to pious memories—to much 
that is precious and beautiful in human life— 
yet unless in comparison with the depth and fer- 
vour of our love to Christ, we can hate these 
things, as He taught that father and mother 
must be hated, we cannot be His disciples or do 
our part in subduing the world to His most 
blessed and all-peaceful sovereignty. 

‘“‘ How little Christ esteemed hierarchical and 
traditional orthodoxy in comparison with mercy 
and a thankful heart. Men talk of Catholicity, 
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and Catholicity is indeed a glorious ideal so long 
as it is the Catholicity of Christ. But the false 
Catholicity of the Churches is a wholly different 
thing, as taught in modern days, from the true 
Catholicity of the Christ. Great as theology 
is, religion is vastly greater. Christianity was not 
built upon philosophical theories or patristic 
theologies. It is sometimes said that this war 
is a tragical declaration of the bankruptcy of 
Christianity. And of merely professional and 
hierarchical Christianity I trust and pray with 
all my heart that it will prove the complete 
and final bankruptcy. 

“In the coming age that Church will be found 
safest, strongest, most glorious in the eyes of 
men, and most holy in the sight of God, which 
uplifts as its most fascinating ideal and all- 
absorbing purpose, the Divine Son of Man in 
all the splendour of His humiliation and all 
the lowliness of His majesty. Secondary things 
—such as episcopacy, sacraments, Church ordi- 
nances, and organisations—are not unimportant, 
far otherwise, they are of great importance. 
But the primary facts in Christianity are the 
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Fatherhood of God, redemption through Christ, 
goodness through the Holy Ghost, and the univer- 
sal brotherhood of men. Let us teach these 
things, preach these truths, live these realities. Let 
us make these facts the Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last, the beginning and end of our 
ministry ; and all other things, social well-being, 
political and civic integrity, harmony between 
capital and labour, domestic felicity, international 
righteousness, concord between the Churches, 
and the cessation of wars among nations will 
be added unto us. 

“In the trenches men are quickly learning 
to probe to the realities of things. Through living 
the war they are finding God. Confronted with 
danger and death they are gaining new visions 
of the meaning of life and of the value and glory 
of its eternal goal. The very angels have been 
visibly ministering to some of them. Those 
who return will no longer be satisfied with the 
husks of tradition—with ceremonies and ordi- 
nances and the commandments of men—they will 
demand the Bread of Life itself which came down 


from heaven. They will care more for visions 
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of God vouchsafed to prayer than for revisions 
of Prayer-books, however urgent. Ecclesiastical 
religion will not satisfy them. They will require 
a religion which is moral towards God and moral 
towards men. Both Conformity and Noncon- 
formity will take on new meanings. The real 
Conformists in God’s sight will be the Noncon- 
formists to the world-spirit, and the Conformists 
to the world-spirit will be the real Nonconformists 
displeasing to God. . 

“In this great work of the transvaluation of 
the Churches and their traditions and their re- 
valuation by the standards of our Lord and His 
Apostles, the Church of England is singularly 
fitted to take a powerful part. With all her flaws 
and faults there is no other Church on earth 
which has at once so long a history and such 
devotion to Holy Scripture.”’ 


Few Churchmen will, I fancy, be found to endorse 
in its entirety the view of the Bishop. Whilst heartily 
concurring with Dr. Diggle that the test of religion 


is the holiness of life, that is its product, and readily 
admitting that, after the war, the husks of tradition 


will not satisfy our men, yet one feels bound to submit 
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that God has ordained that right conduct is the out- 
come of right faith. Were this not so, the existence 
of “Churches” would not be the deplorable thing 
that it is to-day. The seven eyes are on one stone, 
because God’s Church and God’s Truth can be but 
one. How, as God views His Church, can His eye 
be otherwise than (b) reproachful ? Look how far it 
has strayed from His ideals as uttered in St. John 
xvii. Our “ unhappy divisions ”’ are indeed a reproach. 
Modern Christendom is a travesty on God’s intention, 
and its present lack of unity is its primary source 
of weakness. This disunion is opposed to Scripture, 
to history, to common sense, and, above all, by the 
lamentable way in which it hinders the spread of the 
Gospel. 

But short cuts to reunion can have but one tendency, 
to make “‘ confusion worse confounded.” 

If the English Church is less respected and feebler 
for action than it ought to be, it is because its members 
are letting themselves be cheated out of their belief in the 
Church of England as an organisation designed by God 
Himself for carrying out great and worthy purposes. 

Anglicans, as a rule, let themselves think too much 


about the weakness of their Church and too little 
B 
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about the certainty that God means it to be His in- 
strument for effecting great things for the benefit - 
of the English nation. It is intolerable that we should 
suffer ourselves to be hypnotised by the violent and 
outspoken hatred displayed by members of other 
denominations. After all, the Church of England 
is not ours but God’s. We should be proud of it. 
At any rate it is not marred and spoiled by pride and 
self-satisfaction and over-confidence, or by the spirit 
of intolerance and spite which makes men occupy 
themselves in pulling down the work of other men, 
instead of building up their own. 

In vain can we search for another Church that can 
claim to be creating the type of character that presents 
a higher standard of honour, truth, and Christian 
charity than does the English Catholic Church of this 
country to-day. 

Visible unity is fondly to be desired, and let nobody 
lose sight of such an ideal. Pray for it. Work for 
it. The Church of England, is, I repeat, not ours— 
but God’s, and if we, who belong to it, are faithful 
to our trust, the day may yet dawn to find that the 
rallying ground of God’s at-present-divided spiritual 
forces belongs to us. I increasingly share the belief 
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of the Bishop of Carlisle that the hope of reunion is 
centred in the Church of England, Catholic, scriptural, 
historic, and free, and I fervently pray that what our 
soldiers have seen in the way of Catholic worship 
will send them back with a new sense of the value 
and dignity of ceremonial. The present distrust 
of outward symbols on the part of so many of our 
countrymen is, in my judgment, one of our greatest 
hindrances to reunion, and it is so unreasonable. 

Thirdly, God’s Eye as He regards “the stone” 
is (c) ablaze with pride and gratitude. Since He 
created it, His Church, despite all its defects, has 
played a glorious part. Remove it, crush it, and you 
will have confusion worse confounded. No society 
under heaven is comparable to the Catholic Church. 
Look again. His eye is (d) aflame with love— 

From heaven He came and sought her 
To be His Holy bride, 


With His own blood He bought her 
And for her life He died. 


Christ loves His Church. He longs that it may 
once again occupy the premier place among the 
“ societies ”’ of the world, and receive the loyal allegi- 


ance of mankind. If true to Him, He has promised 
E 2 
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to protect it, against even the gates of Hell. Moreover, 
His eye speaks of (e) His undying hope in His Church. 
However much it may have failed and missed its 
opportunities, He, its Founder, has never lost hope 
in it. Let His look of hope pass into His Church and 
become its greatest incentive to respond to, and not 
disappoint, that eternal hope. But His omniscience 
is guarantee that He knows how difficult it is for His 
Church to be all that He wants and expects, and there- 
fore His eye is (f) full of vitality.1 He is His Church’s 
one and only Source of Life. Was it not for this that 
He ordained His Sacraments and committed them 
to the keeping of His Church? Apart from Him, ~ 
and them, His Church must die. How He longs 
to fill His Divine society with an abundance of life, 
but, like the manna, it is a question of one day’s 
supply at a time. But His Church has yet so much 
to do. Why, its work is scarce begun. Look just 
once more into His eye and see (g) how full of yearning. | 
it is. That gaze that talks of a wish unsatisfied— 
what means it? Just this—that the Saviour yearns 
passionately for the souls of mankind, and He can 
only win them by and through His Church. To-day 


1 Eyes of Flame. Bishop of London. (Wells, Gardner, Darton.) 
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He sees so little accomplished, the work of His Church 
seems so fitful, so spasmodic, so irregular, so little 
successful. And His eye tells of that yearning that 
only one thing can satisfy—the homecoming of the 
sheep now outside the fold. 

But there remains a more individual application of 
the prophet’s words. Not only is the stone symbolic 
of His Church, but, inasmuch as His Church is built 
of stones, “the stone”? may well represent the in- 
dividual in His Church. Yes, upon each one of us are 
seven eyes. How keen and searching is His gaze! 
He knows the real man, the real woman, He knows 
my every motive, He knows everything. How re- 
proachful, alas! is that look in His eyes, and that that 
- look is merited nobody knows better than I. How 
much He has done for me and how fearfully little have 
I done for Him! But, oh! the marvel of it. His 
eye is filled with gratitude and pride. Whence comes 
this condescension, that He, God’s Son, is proud of 
me, grateful to me? But so it is: Whenever and 
wherever I may have, through His grace, won a victory 
or done some good, my Saviour is filled with joy. Nor 
is this all. His eye is ablaze with love—yes, with love 
for me. He will never (like earthly friends), never 
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change. He will love me unto the end. He hates 
my sin, but He loves me. Nothing can ever diminish 
His love. - Furthermore, His eye speaks to me of His 
undying hope in me. Despite all my miserable 
failures, my Saviour never will lose hope in me. How 
can I disappoint His hope? Moreover, He knows 
that of myself I can do nothing, I am nothing. His 
eye tells me of His wonderful vitality. His look 
suffices to make me understand that in Him is life and 
power. By prayer and communion I may become 
charged with new strength, renewable day by day so 
long as my life shall last. He is both Author and 
Finisher of my faith. Finally, I see in His eye that 
look of unsatisfied yearning. -Can I do aught to satisfy 
it? Of course I can. I am His agent, His fellow- 
worker. By me, by my influence, by my example He 
is to win (or lose) precious souls. Woe to me if I 
fail Him! I do but increase that sad look of yearning. 
But what of the priceless joy if I help Him—the joy 
of seeing that yearning look a little satisfied ? God, 
it is a foretaste of heaven. Saviour, turn on me Thy 
wondrous eyes and let that sweet look win. 
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But this prophecy is capable of another interpre- 
tation. “Upon one stone shall. be seven eyes,” 
May not “the Stone” very reasonably be the Person 
of Christ Himself, and the ‘seven eyes” represent 
the seven ways in which we ought to regard Him? 
What sort of ‘‘ eyes ” must be ours as we draw near to 
the Presence of God Himself? First, surely, our eyes 
must be (a) adoring. We owe to Him something that 


we owe to no human being, for we owe Him worship. 


My God, how wonderful Thou art. 


And as we approach His Presence we worship and 
fall down. But then God is not only the all-Highest, 
He is the all-Best. How good He is! Can our eyes 
be otherwise than (0) profoundly grateful ? 

Jesu, what dost Thou find in me 
That makes Thee deal so lovingly ? 


Adl that I have, or am, is Thine, 
And Thou, blest.Saviour, Thou art mine. 


My creation, my preservation, and all the blessings of 
this life are due to Him. Thanks be to God. 

But, great and good as God is, the nearer I draw to 
Him the more conscious do I become of my sinfulness. 
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“Depart from me,” I cry, in the first flush of my . 
remorse, but then I recollect that ‘‘ with the Lord there 
is mercy, and with Him is plenteous redemption,” 
and I take courage. For must not our eyes be (c) 
penitent? As St. Peter beheld the Friend Whom 
he had disowned, he could no more contain himself. 
From his eyes fell hot and scalding tears of penitence. 
And the Saviour forgave and forgot. What He did 
for His Apostle He will do for us. But His forgiveness 
is conditional, for, unless He sees that our eyes are (d) 
full of determination and resolution, by His grace, to 
do better, our penitence will be of little or no value. 
It is not enough to “ truly and earnestly repent us.”’ 
of our sins, unless there is the added resolve “ to lead 
a new life.’’ Given, however, the intention, He will 
bless and help. Fifthly, our eyes must be (e) attentive 
and expectant. The mark of a good servant or waiter 
is that he is ever on the alert to anticipate his master’s 
wish or needs. Alas! how slow we Christians are to 
grasp God’s will and co-operate with Him in the 
execution of His plans. Lifting up our eyes to Him, 
we should be ever in readiness to seize the opportunities 
He gives us, for once missed they are gone for ever. 
Moreover, our eyes need to be (f) ablaze with sympathy. 
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Has not God spoken it—‘ Ye are my friends’’? It 
is His wonderful condescension, that He not only asks, 
but values, our sympathy. There is so much He wants 
to confide to us, but so often He finds us cold and 
uninterested. The gift of sympathy is so precious. 
Let Him not look in vain to find it in our eyes. Finally, 
He must see in our eyes (g) trust and resignation. 
He must see a ready acquiescence in His holy will. 
Are we content to do it? Is ours an unquestioning 
obedience ? Is His law within our hearts, for, looking 
into our eyes, He will surely know? Are the familiar 
lines really true when we say :— 

If Thou should’st call me to resign 

What most I prize, it ne’er was mine, 


I only yield Thee what is Thine— 
Thy will be done. 


Sick or well, rich or poor, failing or succeeding, 
living or dying—asking neither the one nor the other, 
but contentedly accepting and doing His will. That, 
_ dear comrades, is the test. Are you equal to it? 
_ Are you coming out of this furnace of trial a better 
Christian? With an eloquence more forcible and 
convincing than any uttered by your lips return your 


answer—the answer of your eyes. 


V 
HIS LIPS 


IS ENGLAND WORTH DYING FOR? 


“Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of 7” 
* We can.’’—StT. MARK x, 38, 39. 


In such an hour as this, with the heavens raining death 
upon the earth, it must sometimes occur to those of 
-us who know something of the infinite desolation | 
wrought in our midst by this war, to ask the question, 

‘““ Are we worth dying for ? ” 

No man, I suppose, looking within himself, would — 
cry “ Yes”’ to this question ; but a great host, thrust- 
ing aside the discomfortable sense of personal concern, 
would no doubt reply with earnestness and conviction : 
“Yes, we are worth dying for because we are greater 
than ourselves, being England.” 

And of a truth, not only is England worth dying for, 


but to die for England is to taste the sweetest vintage 
48 
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of death that can be offered to English lips—yes, to 
drink the greatest draught ever held in death’s iron 
cup, and to pass to that which is to come in a veritable 
ecstasy. To die for England, consciously to die for 
England, knowing that by his death he protects 
English homes from destruction, English fields from 
havoc, and English women and children from the in- 
expressible devil’s work of a most savage and iniquitous 
barbarism—this for the young Englishman must be 
the glittering topmost peak of beatitude; he could 
desire in the flush of manhood no more shining doorway 
into the next room of this enchanting mystery which 
we call life. 

Let him so pass; let his soul so wrench itself free 
of the stricken body and go victoriously on its way, 
grateful for death and cance God for so clean an 
end of earthly life. 

But for us who live in this unrifled, unraped, un- 
ravaged island, something remains beyond the reverent 
covering of the young body with England’s flag, and 
the bearing of it like a victor to the grave. There 
remains the question, the challenge, the almost 
accusation of dreadful death. Are you worthy of this 


lad’s. sacrifice ? 


so “FOR ALL WE HAVE AND ARE” 


It is not enough—so awful is this present desolation 
of death—to answer that not we, but England is worth 
dying for. We must have a further answer ready, for 
the further question very surely will be asked : ‘ What 
are you doing for England, what does England mean 
to you, and what loss would England suffer by your 
death ? ” 

The mowing down of the youth of England leaves 
upon the soul of every living Englishman a vast and 
solemn burden of responsibility. We must feel now, 
as we have never yet felt it, that our outward conduct 
and our inward thoughts are part of England’s life. 
As we are, so is England. There is no Englishman who 
does not by his actions and the direction of his soul 
make his country either the richer or the poorer. It 
is high time that we were unsparingly honest with 
ourselves. Is England worth dying for? Let us 
examine ourselves as a surgeon examines the body of 
a patient. The aristocracy—is it leading the nation 
or is it lagging behind? Are our cities beautiful or 
hideous? The democracy—is it thirsting after right- 
eousness, or is it revolutionary and for ever grousing ? 
England—does it stand for a people supremely happy, 
profoundly united, and filled with the one idea of 
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making this a better place for the children yet un- 
born? Listen to a partisan debate in the House of 
Commons, and then ask yourself, “Is England worth 
dying for ?”’ 

Let us endeavour to see what place England occupies 
among the nations, and what is her value to civilisation. 

The average foreigner would say that England is a 
rich country where industry and home-life have been 
brought to a singular degree of perfection. He would : 
say that our greatest contribution to the world lies 
in our genius for government, and a careful analysis 
of that genius would lead him to say that its founda- 
tions are in the moral qualities—we are a just,temperate; 
and kindly people... In religion, he could only say that 
we are very amiable philanthropists. In philosophy, 
he could only say that we are not very earnest. In 
science and in art, he could only say that as a nation 
we have no genuine interest. He would compliment 
us on our successful genius for empire, on our wonderful 
trade, and on the spirit of hospitality which charac- 
terises our home life. _He would say that we are well- 
mannered, easy-going, and -fairly happy people, to 
whom seriousness has acquired the forbidding aspect 
of solemnity. He would say that we are a nation with 
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no spiritual thesis of life. He would say that we have 


mistaken money for satisfaction, flippancy for wisdom, 
and success for joy. He would say we are amusing 
and charming. 

And it is true, I think, that we have to look back in 
our history for its supreme hours of moral grandeur, 
just as we must look far back from the present hour 
for our national music, our national dances, and our 
noblest literature. We have become, in spite of our 
vast empire and our tremendous success, rather a 
trivial people. And in spite of our flippancy and our 
gaiety, I doubt if we are at heart a happy people. 
I think that we are happier than the French and the 
Russians, but we are not so happy as our wealth would 
suggest. We seem to have lost something of that 
great and robust spirit of comradeship which is one of 
the most creative forces in national life. 

These are brave words from the pen of Mr. Harold 
Begbie. 

And how can we help to restore that which we have 
lost ?. Whence can we hope to revive that spirit which 
really believes that “ to die for England is to taste the 
sweetest vintage of death that can be offered to 
English lips’’ ? I reply that just as to-day the nation’s 


= 
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Gethsemane is at hand, so to Gethsemane we must go, 
for there—and there alone—can we learn the secret 
that we have lost. ‘‘ The cup,” Christ asks, ‘‘ that my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” ‘ The 
cup,’ said the present Bishop of London, preaching 
at St. Paul’s just after the outbreak of the War, “‘ had 
been brought to Christ’s lips by a complicated series 
of events, nearly all of them the work of the devil. 
It contained pain, sacrifice, and death, and the loss of 
all He loved on earth; but He looked steadily past 
all secondary agencies straight up into His Father’s 
Face. Now, what happened to Christ has happened 
to us. The hour has struck, and the supreme test of 
the manhood of the British race has arrived. We are 
under no delusion—how can we be after the past 
fifteen months ?—as to what war means. It means 
—it has meant—death to those whom we love dearer 
than life itself; it means—it has meant—immense 
material losses to all; it means dead and dying men, 
and heartbroken women and fatherless children. 
Moreover, just as Christ recognised that, in spite of all 
secondary causes, it was His Father’s Hand which held 
the cup to His lips, so we may do the same to-day. 
Christ drained His cup to the dregs, calmly and with 
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perfect charity towards his enemies. There was no 
flinching and no hesitation. It might contain—it 
verily did contain—suffering, sacrifice, and death, but 
at the bottom there was joy. It was for the Joy that 
was set before Him that Christ endured the Cross and 
despised the shame, ‘‘ and there must be sweetness 
in any cup touched by our Saviour’s lips.” Dear 
comrades, is England worth dying for? Would death 
in our most righteous cause be to you as the sweetest 
vintage ? Do you really believe that ‘no one dies if 
England lives’’? To-day has come the great crisis. 
God has called the nations of the world to a halt. 
Who in future is to lead? Teuton or Anglo-Saxon? 
A bitter cup is being presented to British lips, and— 
make no mistake about it—the cup is from God’s 
Hand. He that hath ears to hear let him hear. ‘Can — 
you,” He is asking, “ drink of the Cup that I drank of 2” 
Inspired by His example I am bold enough to believe 
that the British nation, soldiers, sailors, and civilians 


alike, will answer, “‘ We can, and we will.” 


VI 
HIS HANDS 


VOLUNTARY SERVICE, OR CONSCRIPTION ? 


“Thy Hands have made me and fashioned me.’’—PsaLm 
CxIxX> 73. 


Not the least good effect of this War is that it is 
bringing men back to face first principles. During 
the last twelve months men have been thinking about 
and pondering upon realities as never in their life. 
before. Confronted, daily and hourly, with death, a 
man’s thoughts have naturally turned upon the more 
serious issues. He has asked himself about himself. 
‘““Where did I come from?” “Why am I here?” 
‘“‘ Where am I going? ”’ Questions such as these are 
insistent, and demand an answer. Indeed, they are 
soul-questions and cannot be dismissed with any 


evasive reply. Take the first—‘‘ Where did I come 
55 F 
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from?” ‘‘ How came I to be the possessor of this 
most wonderful and delicate piece of workmanship, 
my body?” ‘ Whence have I derived the power to 
think ?’’ ‘‘ Who, or what, originated that voice of 
conscience within me?” “ Whence became I en- 
dowed with that faculty, so far-reaching in its exercise, 
a will of absolute freedom?’ ‘‘ Whence springs that 
undying hope in my bredst that convinces me that I 
am destined to live, not for time, but for eternity ?”’ 
There is but one answer—‘ Thy Hands made me and 
fashioned me.” The philosophy of the student, the 
ingenuity of the scientist, the resourcefulness of the 
inventor are one and all powerless where the creation 
of man is concerned. God, and God alone, possesses 
the secret of life—and of death. Yes, I am the product 
of God’s Hands, and those Hands, which made me and 
fashioned me, have much to teach me. Hitherto most 
of us have taken too much for granted. Addressing 
ourselves to the tasks of life, we have forgotten to 
estimate at its proper value the gift of life itself. 
Pause, my comrades, for a moment and withdraw your- 
self from the throng of men and then say solemnly to 
yourself—‘‘ Suppose I had never been born?” Yes, 
suppose you and I had never been brought out of 
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the nothingness, out of the darkness—what then ? 
Are you not glad to be alive? Then, remember to 
Whom you owe it. Bless Him for your creation and 


your preservation and say :—‘‘ Thy Hands made me_ 
and fashioned me.” Theri learn the very obvious | 


lessons of His Hands. Look at them, (a) they are soiled 
and stained with work. For thirty years the Eternal 
Son of God works in the joiner’s shop. By His example 
He for ever gives a new nobility and dignity to work. 
Not only is work a duty, to be embraced by every man, 
woman, and child, the solitary exceptions being those 
weak in mind or body, but it is in itself one of the 
secrets of this life’s happiness. The idler, be he rich 
or poor, is more to be pitied than condemned. He 
fails to realise what he is missing. The joy of seeing 
“something accomplished, something done,” is a joy 
derivable nowhere else, be the task physical or 
mental. 

Furthermore, His working Hands proclaim a message 
—a message that this nation of ours never needed more 
than it does to-day. In unmistakable language God 
has used the war to recall to us that we are a dependent 
people ; dependent, of course, on Him, but (for this 


we have forgotten) dependent on each other. What 
F 2 
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else can mean these strikes? What else the disgraceful 
attempt on the part of some to restrain our workmen 
from making the maximum quantity of munitions in 
the quickest possible time. Acts like these are crimes, 
and should be sternly punished. When the history of 
the War comes to be written the record of these 
enormities will be a blot on an otherwise fair page. 
How are we to account for them? In a word, they. 
betray a loss of that sense of dependence. They 
exhibit a painful lack of imagination. We have 
allowed ourselves to forget how altogether dependent 
we are. Why, from the hour a man gets up to the 
hour he goes to bed he is using the products of someone 
else’s labour. Food, light, coal, clothes, together with 
countless articles in daily use, do but represent another’s 
toil. If that be true in peace-time, how much more is 
it true to-day. England is at war, fighting for its 
existence. The few are doing battle for the many ; 
the few are dying that the many may live. What else 
is it but a crime, crying to heaven for vengeance, that 
there should be one single Englishman at home and not 
putting forth every ounce of strength that is in him 
in order to speed up the day of victory. We are as 
debtors to those who in our stead are in the trenches, 
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and not to work our hardest is to repudiate that most 
sacred of all obligations to a gentleman—his debt of 
honour. During thirty out of thirty-three years the 
Christ of God holds in His Hands the tools of a carpenter. 
Is the disciple above His Master? Look again at His 
Hands, (&) they are raised on behalf of others. Break- 
ing up His happy partnership with Joseph, and leaving 
the home of Mary the Mother whom He loved, He 


enters upon His ministerial life. | [Fr om start to finish 
buat tf ‘the life of One who lived for others. He went 
about doing good. Popularity, fame, ease, riches, 
greatness—He cared for none of them. He came to 
give, not to get. He saved others, but Himself He 
could not save. In short, He used His Hands to 
befriend all who were in “‘ trouble, sorrow, need, sick- 
ness, or any other adversity.”” By His example and 
in His own Person He showed that there is a greater 
purpose in life than merely to get on or to acquire 
worldly advancement. He proved that to do good and 
to be good is to leave behind a name and a fame 
obtainable from no other source, and it means that a 
man can die happy in the knowledge that he has left | 
the world better than he found it. - Look again at His | 
Hands (c) they are folded in. prayer. Nothing can 
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compensate for it. | Is it without significance that the 
Holy Christ spent literally hour after hour in prayer ? 
And yet how again and again you and I rush, prayer- 
less, into the fray. Prayer to the Christian is precisely 
as munitions to the soldier. What is prayer ? To 
connect every thought with the thought of God. To 
submit every wish to Him. To feel His presence at 
all times and in all places. There is no question among 
Christians about the efficacy of prayer. Not to pray 
is to die. But now comes our difficulty. Is prayer 
necessarily words, or is the truest prayer that which is 
never syllabled ? Does prayer change the outward 
universe, or does it alter our inward being? Does it 
work on God, or does/it work on us? In short, is it 
an act or is it a state? In my own humble judgment 
I have no doubt but that it is the latter. In a previous 
address I pointed out that, although God proposes, 
man is continually disposing quite differently. This 
is because he has not prayed. By prayer alone can 
we know the mind of God and do His will. Bring 
what arguments you will, prayer never yet has changed 
or even modified God’s will, and it never can. ‘‘ The 
true efficacy of prayer,” says F. W. Robertson, ‘“‘ is 
to change the will human into submission to the will 
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Divine. Witness our Master in Gethsemane. Human, 
He shrinks from death. Hesaysso. Then He prays, 
and lo! all His hesitancy is gone. Not one trace 
of the human wish remains. Accordingly we may 
conclude that prayer which does not succeed in 
moderating our wish is not really prayer at all. That 
life is most holy in which there is least of petition and 
desire, and most of waiting upon God. From this we 
understand the spirit of that retirement for prayer, 
into lonely tops of mountains and deep shades of 
night, for hours at a stretch, of which we read so often 
in the life of Christ. It was not so much to secure any 
definite event as from the need of holy communion 
with His Father. Prayer for specific blessings is a 
very different thing from communion with God.” 


cap aeeceh 


Prayer is one thing, ‘petition is quite another. In 
fact, petition is merely a part—a seventh part—of 
prayer. Prayer, like light, is composed of seven 
elements, viz.: Adoration, Thanksgiving, Penitence, 


‘Resolution, Petition, Intercession, and Submission. 


No one part can be said to represent the whole. Pray,. 


then, as Christ did, till prayer makes you cease to pray, 
and your whole life becomes one long communion with 
God. Pray ti!i you forget your own wish, and you 


Seren, : 
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leave it or merge it in God’s will. The Divine wisdom 
has given us prayer, not as a means whereby to obtain 
the good things of earth, but.as a means whereby we 
learn to do without them ; not to enable us to escape 
evil, but as a means whereby we become strong to meet 
it. Rightly understood, to pray for victory in our most 
righteous cause is both desirable and fitting. Just 
because we believe our cause to be righteous, so we may 
assume that it is God’s will that we win. Let there be 
no misunderstanding on this point. We do not expect 
to be victorious simply because we are the premier 
nation of the world, nor do we presume to ask God 
that He will bless our arms independently of those who 
bear them. Rather, when we pray for victory we pray 
that God, looking down upon us, may, despite our 
many national and individual failings, deem us worthy 
to continue to be the world’s leaders in matters 
religious, imperial, and social. To sum all up. This 
war is a great call to prayer. The prayerless nation 
and the prayerless individual simply look for trouble. 
Not to pray is to make havoc of life. Prayer is the 
light which illumines life’s dark and difficult path. 
Prayer is the rope let down from heaven, by which, 
when a man clutches it, he finds himself drawn up 
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into the very Presence of God, and then He can see 
through God’s eyes. Truly, 
More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of ; therefore, pray. al 
Once more I look at His Hands, (d) they are joined 
in the. hands of another in token of friendship. A 
living writer has spoken of friendship as the develop- 
ment -of the principle of the Incarnation. In the 
marvellous condescension of Scripture language Christ 
has His friends. Human, -He longed for sympathy 
and never attempted to conceal His dependence on 
others for their love and confidence. Think first of 
the friendship between Himself,. His Mother, and 
St. Joseph. Think of the happy relationship at 
Bethany. Picture His relation to His Apostles, 
which combined the two essentials of every true friend- 
ship—the intimacy of companionship and the readiness 
for sacrifice. A reserve too stringent chills the heart, 
and-where there is no sacrifice there can be no true 
love. Life without friendship? It would be intoler- 
able, but friendship is. a very misunderstood word. 
I know of no word in our vocabulary that can vie 
with it for sacredness. The friendless man or woman 
is the most forlorn figure in the world, Not the least 
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good result of the war will, I venture to say, be the 
friendship it has fostered. Between us and our Allies 
to-day there has grown up an understanding which, 
day by day, sharing as we are a common danger, 
is growing into real friendship and mutual trust. 
Let us thank God for this. And over on the other 
side our soldiers have come to know their comrades 
of France and Belgium in a way that would have been 
impossible but for the war, and in numberless instances 
that knowledge has grown into real affection. Then, 
what of ourselves? Let us take stock of our friendships. 
How are they affecting our lives? Are we worthy of 
them ? Is their tendency to lead us nearer to God? 
Above all, are they in any measure supplanting God ? 
One true and staunch friend is as a pearl of great price. 
Happy he who finds such a one. It matters little 
how our friends come into our lives. Sometimes 
they come by contact, or by gravitation, or in the way 
of duty. I prefer to think they come by the act of 
God. Let no one precipitate friendship. Show, once 
said Bishop Thorold, a certain reserve and discrimi- 
nation. We have too many spaniel friends, who, 
useful as they may be as advertising agents when you 
want your “confidence” rapidly communicated to 
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the world, are too much like sieves to be trusted save 
with’ the most ordinary commonplaces. Beware of 
such as these. Above all, remember that at the 
root of all true friendship lies a sweet reasonableness, 
the readiness to give and take. We are all of us 
human, so do not place your friend on a pedestal. 
Fatal, of course, to all friendship is falseness. Shun 
the hypocrite like poison. We have no business to 
be friends with those who selfishly and persistently 
break their word, and, when we complain, laugh at 
us. Moreover, certain acts of unkindness destroy 
friendship, for they make wounds that never heal ; 
it is dastardly insincerity to pretend not to feel them. 
No, friendship is a very sacred thing, and the blessedest 
of all friendships are Christian friendships, and the 
happiest moments are those consciously exercised 
in the Presence of Christ. Let us, then, walk in the 
House of God as friends, using our friendship to help 
one another along the difficult road of life, until, 
hand in hand, we meet in that land where there are 
no misunderstandings, no treachery, no danger of love 
ie cold, in the Presence of our greatest Friend. 
Again I look at ‘His Hands, \fe) they are as the hands 
i a slave. His Form is bent, He is girt with a towel, 
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and His Hands perform an act of all the most servile. 
He, the eternal Son of God, stoops and with His own © 
Hands washes the dust-stained feet of His peasant 
Apostolate. Let Heaven and earth marvel at this © 
condescension! The self-Same Hands that brought 
this world, you and mie into being, perform with joy 
and eagerness the act of a common slave. Mark well 
why He does it. Tt is the sublime act of service, born 
of love. . It may be the act of a slave, but in its per- 
formance He was. never more truly free. -He loves, 
and love will do anything. Love transfigures any — 
and every’ task. For love no action is too servile, 
too mean. For love no sacrifice is too great. Sacrifice, 
in some shape or other, is the impulse of love, and its 
restlessness is’ only satisfied and only gets relief in 
giving. “‘God- so: loved the world that He gave.’ 
When the poor sinful creature gave freely of the costly 
ointment, Christ saw in it an evidence of love. -“‘ She 
loved much.” For love gives. But love, Christian 
love, must do more than give, it must take care that, 
in the giving, it does good, and not harm. Do not 
mistake sentiment for love. Love counts the cost, 
and is not torrid to-day and cold to-morrow. Once 
entering upon its task, it will never. falter till the task 
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is done, regardless of the cost. Love sees through 
whatever it undertakes. } Voluntary ‘service is the a 
hall-mark of love. In this respect I turn to consider 
but one of the many phases of love, z.e. love of one’s 
country. Not without grave misgivings do I ask 
the question as to whether or not Patriotism is on the 
wane. Maybe when these lines are in print his Majesty’s 
Government will have decided on some form of 
National Service. Personally, whilst admitting its 
necessity, I deplore the fact that England should 
have fallen.so low as to require it. Candidly, when 
I hear that young unmarried men of serviceable age, 
without any legitimate home-ties, say unblushingly 
that “they are not going until they’re fetched,” I 
ask myself, “‘ Why trouble to fetch such as these ?.”’ 
To view Conscription with complacency is to me an 
appalling thing, not because it means a compelled 
as against a willing soldier, but because it reveals the 
terrible truth that so many of our countrymen have 
lost their love of country, and with it (I fear) their 
love of God. Not of this calibre were our forefathers. 
God, King, and Country were watchwords for them, 
the bare mention of any one would rouse them to face 
anything. Patriots were these. Doers, not shouters. 
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Cowardice was not part of their make-up. The 
voluntarily humbled Figure of the Christ, washing» 
His Apostles’ feet, spoke to them of Service, the giving 
of themselves uncompelled. For them, to learn the 
lesson was to act upon it. These men made England 
great. ‘O God, in this grave hour of peril, raise up 
a worthy succession of Englishmen, who, ere it be 
too late, will offer themselves freely, and save us 
from the rebuke of the past and the reproach of 
posterity that, when our King and Country needed 
us, we failed.”” Moreover, if any man shrinks from 
the undoubted hardships of warfare, if he dreads 
the sights and sounds of the battlefield, if he is unnerved 
at the possibility of injury or even death, let him take 
one final look at His Hands, (f) they are stained with 
blood. Come close and look at them. Great God 
in heaven! He has been crucified. In each hand 
is the wound of a great nail. Already He is dying. 
He has paid the penalty. He has made “ the great 
sacrifice,” for not without suffering can we render 
service to mankind. Look at His blood-stained Hands, 
you who are fearful, you who are suffering, you who 
have sailed, He, your Captain, has gone through it all 
Himself, and He only asks (not compels) you to follow 
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where he has Himself been. The key of life is in His 
Hands. He made you and fashioned you. For you 
He stained those Hands with toil ; for you those Hands 
are ever raised in blessing and healing ; before God’s 
throne He kneels, His Hands folded in prayer for you ; 
to you He stretches out His Hands that you may 
take them in your own, and be His friend; for your 
example He stoops and with His own Hands performs 
the action of a slave ; and for you He faced death like 
a man, stretching out his Hands to receive the nails, 
with a smile of joy, knowing that it was the price 
of your redemption and freedom. Into those Hands, 
sooner or later, will come the call to commend your 
spirit. In life, in death—be worthy of them. In 
the striking phrase of a Scotch preacher—‘ This war 
is a conflict between the nailed Hand and the mailed 
fist.” The one represents Right and Love, the other 
Might and Hate. For which will you fight? Ere 


you answer, look at His Hands. 


Vil 
HIS FEET 
WHEN SHALL WE MAKE PEACE ? 

“It is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem.”—I. Kinecs 
xii, 28. . 

“ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem.”—St. MARK X, 33. 
Not the least serious menace with which we are 
threatened to-day is the openly avowed desire on the part 
of a few of our countrymen, well-intentioned, but mis- 
guided, for a speedy peace. Such a peace, of necessity 
patched up and imperfect, would: be a crime. Those 
who are clamouring for a quick cessation of hostilities, 
did they but know it, are traitors of the worst kind. 
They must be silenced at all costs. There can be no 
talk of peace until the spirit of Prussian militarism has 
been for ever crushed and annihilated. We owe it 
to those whose blood has already been shed not to 


cease until either our enemies surrender uncondition- 
jo 
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ally, or, with our Allies, we stand and dictate our own 
terms of peace in Berlin. Failing this, I pray God that 
we fight toourlastman. In saying this I do not fail to 
appreciate the motive, wherever honest and sincere, 
of those who long to see the end of this cruel war. 
_ Nobody loathes war more than myself. My whole 
soul revolts at the wanton sacrifice that it involves, the 
thwarting of God’s plans. But, things being as they 
are, war is a regrettable necessity. After all, it is but 
asymptom. Behind and beneath it lie various causes, 
and until those causes are eradicated, it is foolish and 
criminal to talk of peace. Cost what it may, and what 
it must, we have got to see this struggle through to 
the end. I know it will mean all our courage. The 
great offensive, when it begins, will entail huge losses. 
But our objective must never be lost sight of—it is 
Berlin. Maybe attempts, some honourable, some dis- 
honourable, will be made to dissuade us. Influences 
will be brought to bear in high quarters to effect a 
compromise. Let us have none of it. Let us, as a 
Christian people, go back and, in a far greater hour of 
the world’s history, find a parallel case. Instead of 
Berlin the city in question was Jerusalem. The central 


Figure was the Son of God. Fearlessly He stood for those 
G 
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virtues which, ever since, have been the hall-mark of » 
His religion, Honour, Mercy, Justice, Purity, and 
Righteousness; but His brave advocacy of these 
qualities had brought Him into sharp antagonism with - 
the authorities of the time. IIl-concealing their 
hatred of Him they had already, on one of His visits 
to Jerusalem, sought His life. But He had escaped, — 
and one might have imagined that to go to that city 
again, knowing their hostility towards Him, would be 
courting disaster. This view evidently was that of His 
chosen friends, for we find them, when He suggests 
another visit to Jerusalem, strongly and vehemently 
dissuading Him. They remind Him of the danger, of 
the probable suffering, of the possible death. Omni-_ 
scient, He knows exactly what is to happen. He. 
knows that to go to Jerusalem is to face the enemy, to 
suffer, and to die. Beitso. His Feet are firm planted 
in the way, even though it be the ‘‘ way of sorrows.” 
Nothing shall divert them. All their pleadings, all 
their persuasions, however well-meant, fall on deaf 
ears so far as He is concerned. His mind is made up. 
Whatever the consequences, He will go to Jerusalem. 
Read St. Matthew xvi, 21-23. And, as we know, those 
Feet never once deviated from their course, never once 
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deflected by one inch from the road of death, until, 
triumphant on the Hill of Calvary, He made His own 
terms, signing and sealing the compact with His own 
blood. That treaty gave life to the world, for Satan, 
humbled to the dust, had then and there to acknow- 
ledge himself defeated and utterly crushed. 

Let us not, then, suffer ourselves by any specious 
arguments to be dissuaded from our bounden duty of 
seeing the war right through to the end. To make an 
imperfect and inconclusive peace now would be to call 
down upon our heads all the righteous blood that our 
sons and brothers have shed in our defence. More- 
over, it would mean the possibility of the same menace 
reappearing in future years. It would be a stupendous 
crime. Silenced must be these ill-conceived overtures. 
If need be, these untimely pacificists must be firmly 
dealt with. With the whole of Belgium and large 
parts of Russia and France still under the heel of the 
invader, who dare talk of peace? Berlin is our 
objective, and only when our feet, and those of our 
Allies, are planted there, with our enemy, whose in- 
famy has for all time dishonoured the annals of warfare, 
beaten to his knees—then, and only then, will. we 


discuss the terms of peace. 
G2 


VIII 


HIS VOICE 


ARE WE DOWNHEARTED ? 


(i) ‘Lo, I am with you always.”—St. MaTT. xxviii, 20. 
(ii) ‘‘ Fear not.” —REv. i, 17. 


(iii) ‘‘ Be of good cheer.’’—St. JOHN xvi, 33. 


‘* If the day looks kinder gloomy 
An’ yer chances kinder slim ; 
If the situation’s puzzlin’, 
An’ the prospect’s awful grim ; 
An’ perplexities keep pressin’ 
Till all hope is nearly gone ; 
Jest bristle up an’ grit your teeth, 
An’ keep on keepin’ on.” 


THE Church Times, which from the very first has given 


a wise and strong lead to the Church in the war, 


recently had an illuminating article entitled ‘“ Sursum 


Corda!’’ Some of the advice given in that article is 


well worth repeating. Says the writer :— 
74 
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“The important thing is that our will should 
remain firm. Therefore it is necessary to re- 
member that the tendency to depression is always 
to weaken the will in some degree, sometimes to 
a very considerable degree. A wave of despon- 
dency passing over the country is worth a victory 
in the field to the enemy, as the Germans well 
know; and it is encouraging in this respect 
to read the articles which Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
is contributing to a morning paper on the un- 
conquerable spirit of the French. We have all 
to share in the burden. Modern warfare, as we 
are continually told, is warfare not between armies, 
but between peoples. All have to take their 
share, or should take their share: the men of 
military age in the trenches or in the fleet, the 
remainder in work at home, and particularly in 
shouldering the financial burden. And with 
regard to the airship raids, if we are called upon 
to share in a very small degree the perils of actual 
warfare, and to live dangerously on occasion, let 
us meet those perils neither with an ignominious 
panic, which is entirely alien to the English spirit, 
nor with the foolish frivolity that leads some 
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people to regard a raid as a kind of cinematograph 
show. 

“ But if we are to keep our spirits up, we must 
try to look upon the whole war from a much wider 
point of view and try to realise more of the 
gigantic issues involved. No doubt it is very 
difficult to do this. The appalling casualty lists ; 
the anxiety about labour troubles at home; the 
disasters that have befallen Russia ;. all combine 
to keep our minds fixed on the immediate and not 
on the distant future; on the material side of 
things and not on the spiritual. Take the case 
of the operations at the Dardanelles, for instance. 
We may look upon them simply as an attempt to 
open a road by which we can forward munitions 
to our Russian ally and release his cornships 
which are now imprisoned in the Black Sea. 
No doubt it is natural that this aspect of things 
should mainly occupy our minds. But there is 
another side to that tremendous undertaking 
which must, one would think, at least occupy a 


place in every Christian subconsciousness. It is, 


_in a very real sense, the latest of the Crusades. 


Should Constantinople fall it will be the greatest 
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Christian victory that has occurred for hundreds of 
years. Surely this is something to captivate the 
imagination and to make us see that perhaps even 
greater things are at stake than the future of 
England. We usually regard the German menace 
simply from that point of view; thinking only of 
what life would be like for us in the future if 
Germany won, and if England were reduced to a 
dependent position. But there is another aspect 
of that wonderfully romantic endeavour in the 
_ Eastern Mediterranean. Those bare hills in the 
Gallipoli peninsula have witnessed many stirring 
events since they saw the sails of Agamemnon’s 
fleet in the dawn of history. Every yard is haunted 
ground, but those few miles of territory have 
seen nothing more wonderful, nothing of vaster 
importance for the future than the scenes that are 
being enacted there to-day. A vision rises before 
the mind of Byzantium once again a Christian 
city ; St. Sophia once. again the home of Christian 
worship, and—who knows ?—once again the Holy 
Land rescued from the defiling grip of the infidel.” 
“ Sursum Corda!’’ Who dare say the injunction is 


not needed? How easily dispirited we are! How 
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resentful of these temporary checks. How eager for 
the “ups,” but how depressed by the “ downs” of 
warfare. At such times as these His lips open to 
gently rebuke us—‘‘ Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?’”’ ‘‘ Have I,’ He somewhat sadly asks, ‘not 
sworn by My holiness that I will not fail you? In the 
world you shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer.”’ 
“Sursum corda!’’ Yes, we need the admonition, and 
may need it more as the days go on. 

What, in a word, is the antidote to depression ? 


It is to deepen one’s sense of His Presence. Is He not 


Nearer than breathing, 
Closer than hands or feet ? 

“Lo! I am with you all the days.” The nations 
may rage horribly. What of it? God sitteth above 
the waterflood ; He is King for ever. And He utters 
two commands, one negative, the other positive. 
First, He says, “‘ Fear not.” Dear brothers, how 
unworthy are our fears. Have we forgotten the 
Retreat from Mons? Outnumbered at the rate of 
about ten to one, our armies retreated in the most 
masterly manner known to the annals of warfare. 
When the history of the war comes to be written the 


great Retreat will take its place among latter-day 
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miracles. Never again can we stand in such jeopardy. 
Scarcely less wonderful has been the landing in the 
Dardanelles. There our troops have succeeded against 
terrific odds. Away, then, with timidity and fear- 
fulness. Are not our worst fears the apprehension of 
things that never happen? God is always better than 
our fears. In face of the seemingly impossible He, as 
by a miracle, intervenes, and all is well. Again, 
“ Fear not” is the message to the anxious and to the 
bereaved. ‘‘ Fear not ’’—the Germans may kill your 
boy’s body, but they have no power to do him further 
hurt. To die on the battlefield is to live with God, 
waiting till ‘‘ the Day ’’—the day of happy reunion. 


“Fear not ’’— 


** Remember what he was, with thankful heart, 
The bright, the brave, the tender, and the true: 
Remember where he is—from sin apart, 
Living with God—yet not estranged from you. 


““ And never doubt that Love, and Love alone, 
Removed thy loved one from this trial scene ; 
Nor idly dream, since he to God has gone, 
Of what, had he been left, he might have been.”’ 


“Fear not,” too, is the injunction to those whom the 


war is reducing to poverty and need. Your Heavenly 
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Father knoweth; He will provide. He never fails. 
Yes, His Presence shall go with us, our armies, our 
navy, and our people, and even though, to test us, He 
suffers us to pass through the valley of affliction, He 
will never forsake us, but will Himself be at our side 
bidding us not to fear. 

Secondly, and this His positive command, He says: 
“Be of good cheer.” As St. Paul says—‘we are 
saved by hope.” If I may be allowed to strike a 
‘personal note I would in this connection say that but 
for Hope—the unfaltering hopefulness of my com- © 
panions in face of the terrible ordeal through which they 
and I passed, as the introduction to this book will 
tell you—these words of mine had never been spoken. 
Humanly speaking, ours was a hopeless case, but 
(God helping us) we never lost hope and, as a con- 
sequence, never lost our lives. We went “ through 
fire and water,’ but we were “saved by hope.” During 
the war hope has been doing simply wonderful things. 
How can we be downhearted? Take the wounded. 
I go from time to time to our military hospitals 
and I never leave after a visit without being thrilled 
by the undaunted hope as seen in our suffering heroes. 


May I cite but one illustration of what I mean? I 
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stood only the other day by the bedside of one of our 
_ young soldiers, who, after seven months in the trenches, 
had returned wounded. ‘“‘ Wounded,” did I say ? 
Never in all my life have I seen such a multitude of 
wounds on one human body. His left arm had been 
amputated; his right leg was so injured that its 
removal was only a matter of time ; whilst from head 
to foot—his face included—he must have had, without 
exaggeration, at least forty shrapnel wounds. He 
was, in fact, little more than a living corpse. Do you 
ask—‘‘ Was he downhearted?’”’ Why, I never saw a 
man less downhearted. Bright, cheery, uncomplaining, 
even smiling, he gave me a graphic description of all 
his great experiences, and I shall never forget this brave 
fellow’s parting words: “ All I want is to get better 
and have another go at them.” Yes, it is this spirit— 
essentially the British spirit—of indomitable hopeful- 
ness that is, to me, one of the most wonderful products 
ofthe war. Notthatitisanewdiscovery. It belonged 
to our forefathers. Napoleon, it is said, as he witnessed 
the repeated onslaughts of the British at Waterloo, 
marking their undaunted prowess, turned to one of 
his A.D.C.s and exclaimed: “ Curse these bull-dogs. 
They never know what it is to be beaten. They never 
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lose hope.’”’ Brothers, let us in our time and generation 
foster and keep alive this invaluable trait. Be of 
good cheer. Fight on. Be filled with hope. Ours, 
you may be sure, is the winning side. The motto 
of the German is ‘“‘ God with us.’’ Let ours be “‘ We 
with God.” 

Let me now pass on and briefly examine the effect 
of Hope on a man’s character. A soldier’s life brings 
with it its own and special temptations, and the 
struggle within (I can well imagine) is intensified. 
There is, in this connection, one thing you must not | 
do—you must never mark yourself off as hopeless. 
However often you may fail, never lose hope. ‘‘ God 
shall forgive thee all save thy despair.”” No man is 
lost until he has lost—hope. Only by continually 
reminding yourself that it is really possible, by Prayer 
and Sacrament, to be like Him, only by refusing 
persistently to believe the devil’s lie that sin is natural 
and that every young fellow must sow his wild oats, 
only by keeping alive the spirit of Christian hopeful- 
hess, can you finally emerge from the fight victorious. 
Never, then, lose hope. Be of good cheer. He has 
overcome the world. He hopes in you. Do not dis- 
appoint Him. 
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Furthermore, we do well to notice the salutary effect 
of human hope upon the character of others. What, 
my comrades, is, after all, our highest incentive to live 
straight and do our best ? Is it not the thought and the ; 
knowledge that someone whom we love is hoping in us? 
There is nothing like hope to draw the best out of a 
man. Maybe to-day there is somebody kneeling, 
perhaps at this very moment, in the old parish church 
‘—father, mother, sister, or sweetheart—and it is your 
name that is on that somebody’s lips, and the prayer 
is that you may come up to those hopes reposed in 
you. Dear brothers, so live your lives in this camp, 
that, when the war is over, and you return to resume 
your civil labours, you may with clear conscience 
look that somebody straight in the eyes and feel that 
those hopes were not in vain. Be of good cheer. 
Prove worthy of the hope of those you love. 

Lastly, it is a dying man speaking to dying 
men :— 


‘* Days and moments quickly flying 
Blend the living with the dead, 
Soon will you and I be lying 
Each within our narrow bed.” 


Whether or no you receive your baptism of fire 
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on the battlefield, or whether years hence you die 
peacefully in your bed, you need to deepen within 
yourselves the sure and certain hope of im- 
mortality. 

A man’s life is not to be numbered or estimated 
by its years, but by its deeds. Death is but an incident. 
For the soldier it is promotion; for the Christian 
it is Resurrection. Apart from that hope, how, 
in face of the daily lists of the dead and wounded, 
can any man keep his reason? We die only to live, 
and fall only to rise. Be of good cheer. These ~ 
young lives are not being sacrificed in vain. Those 
who love much shall have much forgiven them. Never 
did our Great Commander speak more truly than when 
he proclaimed—‘I am the Resurrection and the © 
Life.” “‘ He that believeth in Me, shall never die.” 
As for those who have already fallen in the service 
of their King and Country, they have more than 
justified the high hopes of their friends. God rest 
their gallant souls. They have preferred hardship 
to ease, honour to disgrace, an honoured death to an 
ignoble life. With deep respect, with pride and grati- 
tude, we bid them farewell—in ‘‘sure and certain 


hope ’”’ of reunion, a hope which for them, as for us, 
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will assuredly be fulfilled at the dawning of ‘‘ the 
Day.” Meanwhile, be of good cheer. Hope on. 
Hope on. Come life, come death, I ask you—“ Are 
you downhearted?’’ Give me your answer all to- 
gether, ‘‘ What is it ?’”—‘* NO.” 


ix 
HIS MAJESTY 


UNDER FIRE, OR BEING BOMBED, HOW OUGHT I TO 
BEHAVE ? 


(i) ‘‘ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ ~ 
Jesus.”’—PHIL. ii, 5. 


(ii) ‘‘ Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night ; 
nor for the arrow that flieth by day.’”—Psa.Lm xci, 5. 


“SEE with what majesty they fight.”” So spake an 
eye-witness of the hazardous landing in Gallipoli. 
The British have ever been proud of the fact that 
when they fight they fight with majesty. Control, 
fortitude, freedom from panic, and—above all— 
adoption of absolutely clean methods may be taken 
as characteristics of the British soldier in the field. 
Not so our enemies, with their treachery, their liquid 
fire and poisonous gases, and their hysteria. No, 


they fight—but not with majesty. To find “ majesty ” 
86 
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at its very best, and to catch its inspiration, we have 
but to turn to the peerless Person of our Master. What 
majesty was His! See Him in those many crises, 
when ordinary mortals would have been beside them- 
selves with fear or anger. How unruffled He was! 
How majestic! How unperturbed! The hungering 
mob are demanding food. The scant supply for the 
purpose consists of five barley loaves and two small 
fishes. Note the absence of excitement or concern. 
Majestic, calm, sublime—for, ‘‘He knew what He 
would do.’ Contrast His demeanour with that of 
His Apostles. Take another scene. The rabble are 
shrieking for His life. Pilate, weak and cowardly, 
presents Him to the frenzied crowd. What is there 
of majesty about them ? Now look at Him. Pointing 
at Him the finger of scorn, Pilate proclaims Him— 
‘Behold the Man.” Bruised, bleeding, and weary, 
He nevertheless stands the picture of regal dignity. 
There is about Him a majesty that nothing can efface. 
Let something of this same spirit, my brothers, dis- 
tinguish you, even as it has redounded to the credit 
of those who have preceded you across the sea, that 
when you come to take your part in this great struggle, 
living or dying, let it be said of you that you fought 
H 
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with majesty. Then, what shall I say to those who, 
through no fault of their own, are compelled to stay 
at home ? Now, for the first time the ordered security 
of our lives has been shaken and a certain feeling 
of unsettlement is natural. Zeppelin raids have 
recently been of almost nightly occurrence. Of panic 
there has been no trace. Military and civilian alike 
have refused to be terrorised by these instruments of 
death, which have proved so erratic and futile. 
To suffer oneself to be intimidated would be to 
help the enemy to achieve what is probably his: 3 
main purpose. Bomb-hurling and baby-killing do 
but form part of his policy of “ frightfulness.” If 
I may quote some recent words of my friend Canon 
J. H. B. Masterman, whose goodwill in taking charge 
of my parish has enabled me to spend the bulk of this 
year with this Division, he says :— 

“ The only safe rule that we can lay down for 
ourselves is to behave as we did before the raid, 
taking such sensible precautions as common-sense 
dictates, and then, ‘ cheerfully leaving the issue 
to God.’ ‘He, watching over Israel, slumbers 
not, nor sleeps.’ 

“One thing at least we may do. The Govern- 
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ment has wisely decided that only a minimum 
of information shall be made public as to the 
locality and results of the Zeppelin attacks. 
The result of this is that many rumours are 
spread about, and much needless alarm and dis- 
tress are created. It would be well if we all 
resolved never to repeat a story that did not 
reach us on adequate authority, and to cultivate 
a healthy scepticism about much that we hear. 
These attacks on non-combatants are brutal 
and cruel, and the men who order them cannot 
be regarded as honourable antagonists; but 
the actual amount of harm done is very liable 
to be greatly exaggerated by rumour, and such 
exaggeration is bad for everyone. The innocent 
victims of these cowardly attacks—largely women 
and children—deserve all our sympathy and 
prayers. They, no less than our soldiers at the 
Front, have given their lives for their country, 
and we must ask our Government to see that 
all that can be done to alleviate distress is done, 
But we cannot lay on our airmen the intolerable 
task of retaliation. It is right that every man 


of military age should offer his services to the 
H 2 
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national cause, that he may help to secure the 
victory that will, please God, make such crimes 
permanently impossible in future. And it is 
right that, when that victory has been won, the 
instigators of these outrages should be compelled 
to answer for the evil that they have done. But 
we need to remember the spirit of Him Who, 
‘when He was reviled, reviled not again; when 
He suffered, threatened not,-but committed Him- 
self to Him that judgeth righteously.’ . 

“So we need not be ‘afraid of the terror by 
night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day.’ While 
we sleep God watches; and, in the words of the 


beautiful old Compline prayer, we, who are 


wearied with the changes of the world, may repose 
in His unchanging faithfulness. Sooner or later, 
there will come to each of us the appointed time, 
when we have no other refuge in which we may 
shelter our tired souls but the unchanging faith- 
fulness of God.” 


Meanwhile, let us at all times and in all places 


behave with ‘“ majesty.” 


xX 
HIS BLOOD 
THE V.C.—OR DEATH ? 


(i) “‘ Then came Jesus forth, wearing the Crown of Thorns.” 
—StT. JOHN, xix, 5. 

(ii) “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.’’—REv. ii, 10. 


YES, 
All may have if they dare try, 


A glorious life, or grave. 

Already in this great struggle the honour most 
coveted in the British Army has been bestowed on quite 
afew. Deservedly so. At the same time, one is forced 
to the conclusion that there must be literally thousands 
whose acts of conspicuous bravery well and equally 
merit this highest reward of valour, acts which through 
nobody’s fault pass unseen, acts which, just because 


they are so daring and so brave, cost the man who does 
gt 
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them his life. But does it really signify? He that 
would gather roses must not fear the thorns. Besides, 
the Christian counts not his life by its years, but by 
its deeds. The intrepid airman who, but recently, 
after achieving by his act of sublime courage imperish- 
able fame, was cut off by the seeming malice of chance 
—he, I say, accomplished more in his brief lifetime than 
would be possible for most men in a period four times 
as long. But let me emphasise the phrase, “ malice 
of chance.” I use it advisedly, because it. occurred 
in one of our leading newspapers, lamenting Mr. Warne- 
ford’s tragic death. ‘At the same time I use it only 
to sternly condemn it. To the Christian conscience 
such a phrase is intolerable. Convince me that this 
is a world where Fate and Chance hold supreme sway, 
and I say frankly I don’t want to live another four- 
and-twenty hours. Apart from the “‘ sure and certain 
hope ’’ that Death is Resurrection and that we fall 
only to rise, the present sacrifice of life would be in- 
tolerable, and altogether without justification. But as 
a Christian nation we cannot too vigorously repudiate 
the suggestion that our sons, either by land or sea, 
come to their end by chance. The Truth that we have 


to insist on is, that it is incumbent on every man to do 
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his duty, fight his hardest, and live his straightest. 
And this—not for the sake of earthly reward, but in 
order to hear the ‘‘ Well done’ not spoken by human 
lips. Moreover, we cannot too strongly emphasise the 
fact that, to render service to Mankind, a man must 
be prepared to suffer. Blood, agony, and sweat 
marked the work of the world’s Greatest Benefactor. 
What, let us ask, is the purpose of life? Is it merely 
happiness ? success? wealth? greatness? I will not 
deny that within lawful limits it may be all these. 
Believe me, I am in no way disparaging honest effort. 
On the contrary, everyone should be ambitious, and 
do his level best. But at the end of life is something 
far more than the attainment of material prosperity. 
The end of life is Character. Heaven IS Character. 
It is for us so to live and conduct ourselves here that 
some day we may be enabled to present to Almighty 
God such a Character that, on His inspection of it, 
He may pronounce it to be ‘‘ Well done.’’ And how 
is Character attained? By discipline that is lifelong. 
By suffering and hardship. By temptation. By all 
those things that hurt. By thorns. Do not be sur- 
prised. The glory of the Catholic Church is that its 
Founder not only foreshadowed all this, but in His own 
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Person led the way. There is a wealth of meaning in 
the historic phrase found in the Catholic Creeds of 
Christendom—‘ He suffered.” In body, in mind, in 
soul, in spirit—He suffered. From the cradle to the 
Cross He sought to gather roses, neither did He fear 
the thorns. “ Then came Jesus forth wearing the 
crown of thorns.” But—and this is the point—in the 
face of all the terrible sufferings that were poured upon 
Him, there still rang out the Divine verdict—“ This is 
My beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased.”’ Yes, 
suffering is no mark of God’s displeasure. On the 
contrary, it is the one thing essential to the develop- 
ment of character. No pain means no progress. © 


We suffer, why we suffer, that is hid 
With God’s foreknowledge in the clouds. 


The fact that our Redeemer suffered is enough. 
The disciple is not above his Master. As He, so 
we. Away with fear. Life is worth living. We can 
go on bravely and God’s gentleness shall make us 
great. God is our Father through every sorest day, 
and His love goes out to embrace the humblest of the 
sons of men. He is not localised on’some throne of 
other worlds, but in Spirit encompassing and infusing 
all humanity. Hence no one need be afraid in the 
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face of suffering. We do but follow in the wake of that 
multitude which no man can number. Did not they 
come out of great tribulation ? 

They climbed the steep ascent to Heaven, 

Through peril, toil, and pain. 

Let no man forget that this is God’s world, not 
Satan’s. With this knowledge life is worth living, 
and the joy of the Divine Presence transfigures its 
darkest days. To enjoy life we need to have some 
great cause for living. We need to have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing other lives made happy and glad of life 
by our love and help. Is it not often the lack of some 
extension of our life into the great, throbbing world 
that leaves us ennuted on the shore? Do we not 
oftenest ask the eternal question when all our interests 
are self-centred, and when we are living for self alone ? 
It is when we are doing nothing for others that we 
doubt the reality and worth of our own lives. Live 
selfishly, and life is not worth living. 

Some of you will doubtless remember the stir that 
was created by Mr. W. H. Mallock’s famous book, 
“Is Life Worth Living?” The fact that for months 
after its publication every magazine was full of answers 
pro and con was but index of the eternal interest, 
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and within my own recollection Professor James, of 
Harvard, has published a scholarly paper based upon 
this book, under the plea that he found the question 
everywhere pressing on the minds of men. Yet more 
recently still a remarkable treatise from the pen of 
Mr. Lynch has been written on the same subject, and 
so full of real helpfulness have I found it that, in 
endeavouring to pass on many of its most stimulating 
thoughts, I feel I need make no apology for antici- 
pating his permission. Is life worth living ? Does the 
happiness outweigh the sorrow? Is life worth all it — 
costs? Is the end worth the struggle ? Who has not. 
asked, and been asked, this question ? 
Now, it is no new question. It is as old as the hills. 
Three thousand years ago Buddha asked it, but he 
asked it to answer in the negative. ‘“‘I see,” he says, 
“the vastness of the agony of earth, the vainness of 
all its joys, the mockery of all its best. BETTER IT 
HAD NOT BEEN.” No, with all its ethical loftiness 
Buddhism has no message of hope, no answer to the 
eternal question. The same question was asked of 
Confucius—he of 400,000,000 followers. Is the end 
worth the pain? Is there anything beyond mere work 
* F. Lynch's Is Life worth Living? (Crowell, New York.) 
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and suffering? And he is not sure. Consult his 
Analects (the Chinese Scriptures), where he says, 
“ Leave alone these great questions of the Soul. Live 
honestly, soberly, and be kind.” But man cannot 
leave these questions alone—even in China. Man is 
(not has) a soul, and the mystery of life beats in upon 
him, and demands an answer. Negative likewise is 
the answer of Greek and Roman literature. The pain 
outweighs the profit. The defeats outnumber the 
victories. The Epicurean says, ‘‘ Better dead, for 
death ends all. Enjoy life while you can, and be quick 
about it. Crowd in as many new sensations as you 
can before the end comes. Eat, drink, be merry— 
for to-morrow we die.”” Over against them were the 
Stoics, with religion immeasurably higher, but no 
answer except despair. ‘‘ Life is hard, but let us be 
men. Let us reverence Seneca, Zeno, and Marcus 
Aurelius. Let us be just and pure.’’ Noteworthy, 
however, it is that all three founders of the Stoic school 
perished by their own hand. Why? Because only a 
great hope can save men. Again, Omar Khayyam has 
a wonderful poem in which this great question is 
balanced to and fro, but in exquisite tones of sadness 
it pictures the futility of life. And this poem, as does 
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all great literature, does but reflect the feeling of its 
age and country. Or turn to the Old Testament, and 
mark how the old question is put in a hundred ways. 
The summary of Ecclesiastes is that “all is vanity,” 
and out of an agonised soul Job’s comforters cry, 
“* Higher than Heaven what shalt thou know ? Deeper 
than Hell what shalt thou do?” Pass to our own 
great literature. Does it not throb with the same 
questions ? Negative again, for the most part, are 
its answers. Tennyson has no great certainty. Heine 
is often bitter in harsh complaining against God. — 
Thompson goes farther, and boldly asserts that, could 
he not have made a less miserable world, he would not 
be God for all His glory. While with Carlyle the Yea 
triumphs, yet Matthew Arnold’s final answer is Nay. 
Turn thence to the strongest of modern novels, and it 
is to find how this doubt of the worth of life and the 
reality of happiness pervades them. Think only of 
Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Anna Karenina,’ Du Maurier’s “ Trilby,”’ 
and the later stories of Thomas Hardy. But, to leave all 
this, who of us has not ever and anon asked this same 
question ? Who can help asking it who knows the 
world, with all its suffering ? Do we clutch life with 


eagerness, or do we sometimes wish it were all over ? 
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Yes, on all sides, we hear the question—TIs life worth 
living? How hard life is for the great majority. 
How shall we paint it? The endless monotony of 
work, the loneliness of life, the unreciprocated love, 
the unceasing worry, the seemingly useless struggle 
with our weakness and passions, the slavery to our sins, 
the torture of conscience, the uncertain future, the same 
old task day by day, the lessened hold on those we love, 
the plans cut off by disease, the misunderstandings of 
life, the helplessness of old age, the silent endurings of 
the suffering, the fallen—the poor—but why continue ? 
Is it any wonder, in the face of all this, that we ask 
Is it worth while? Is not sleep better? To die— 
would it not be gain? Thus far we have seen the 
question only answered in the negative, but there is 
another answer, and that the Christian. And the 
Christian answer is affirmative. If the message of 
Christianity could be proved to be false, then life for 
the majority is not worth living. But if the words of 
Jesus Christ be true—if the Holy Spirit is at hand to 
occupy every aching and bleeding heart that will lend 
itself to Him—then all the loss and pain of life is as 
nothing compared to the hope and joy of immortality. 
If you and I had to believe the philosophy of a Haeckel 
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or a Nietzsche, or a Maeterlinck—that man is born only 
of earth, that he is animal, and has no divinity—that 
our faith—our dreams—our hopes are but delusions— 
that circumstances and environment and heredity are 
the really strongest forces—then well might we say, 
What profit is it all? Why strive for heavenly life 
if I have no heavenly nature? Why reach to heights 
that do not exist ? Why fight for ever a losing battle ? 

But, on the other hand, if Christianity be true—if I 
am born of heaven as much as of earth—if soul reigns 
and spirit is stronger than all material forces—then I — 
can live my hardest life, confident of its triumphant 
outcome. And it is true. Instinct says so. Ex- 
perience says so. Our wills are stronger than cir- 
cumstances. Our real selves are not affected by these 
pains of body. We do not live by bread alone. More 
than this—tell me that to-morrow I have no unseen 
Friend to uphold me and cheer me on, tell me that there 
is no Heart that loves and knows and understands me, 
tell me that there is no Hand to hold me lest I fall, 
tell me that I am in a world where Fate and Chance 
hold sway—tell me this, and I say frankly I don’t want 
to live another four-and-twenty hours, Let me die. 
Who can keep hope in a Godless and Fatherless world ? 
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But this is not so. We need not fear. Life is worth 
living, but it is on condition—namely, on the condition 
that we understand the purpose of life. 

Above all, deepen your sense of immortality. But 
for the hope of immortal life—a sure and certain hope 
it is—life and its inequalities and pains would be in- 
tolerable. If there be no resurrection, then life is a 
hollow sham. If, after the thorns there are no roses, 
if after the toil of racing there is no goal, if after a life- 
long endurance of the cruel crown of thorns there is no 
crown of eternal life—then I say with Buddha, ‘‘ Better 
it had not been.” But we are built on an immortal 
basis. Life has no meaning otherwise. Our Master 
took it for granted. His successor never tired of 
emphasising the truth that if in this life only we have 
hope, we are of all men the most miserable. 

Immortals, life is worth living—for you. You who 
to-night are suffering shall return some day rejoicing | 
with laughter on your lips. You who to-night are 
wearing the crown of thorns—unless this world is a cruel 
blunder (and we refuse to believe it)—shall some day 
wear the crown of life. 

It may not be the V.C. It may be a bloody death— 
in Flanders or the Dardanelles. But does it signify ? 
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Do not be disappointed. You had hoped for pro- . 
motion, for some military decoration ? Yes, and you’re 
going to get them both. True, your name may not 
appear in the Gazette and the Press may not ring with 
your exploits—but in the presence of a multitude 
that no man can number, in the Presence of God, 
His angels, and His saints, you shall-receive the reward - 
of faithful service and hear yourself called to greater 
dignity, promoted by the Great Commander Himself, 
decorated by the one and only Ruler of Princes. 

Courage! Go on! The reward shall surely come. 
Think in anticipation what it means—some day before 
the whole world to be righted by God, and the Saviour 
Himself taking from you, scarred and wounded though 
you be, that crown of suffering, and with His own right 
Hand exchanging it for the Crown of Life ! 
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